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PREFACE. 


i  HE  general  fcope  of  the  following  publi- 
cation has  been  already  intimated  in  the  Preface 
to  a  former  colledlion  of  pofthumoiis  Trafls  by 
the  fame  illuftrioiis  author.  It  carries  forward 
the  feries  of  Mr.  Burke's  opinions  relative  to 
our  domeftick  parties,  from  the  "  Appeal  to 
the  old  Whigs"  in  179 1,  which  is  contained  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  his  w^orks,  to  the  Letter 
which  he  publifhed  in  1796,  on  occafion  of  the 
attack  made  upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  principal  piece,  indeed,  (in  magnitude 
certainly,  though  perhaps  not  in  temporary  in- 
tereft,    the  principal)    is   not  altogether  ntw. 

The 
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The  "  Obfervations  on  the  Condud  of  the 
Minority  in  the  Seffion  of  1793,"  were  furrep- 
titioufly  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
years  but,  as  it  ufually  happens  with  fuch 
frauds,  in  a  very  mangled  ftate,  under  a  falle 
title,  and  without  the  real  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  which  iliould  have  been  prefixed. 

The  paper  itfelf  was  of  the  moft  private  kind. 
It  was  not  intended  to  come  at  any  time,  and 
under  any  circumftances,  to  the  view  of  the 
publick.  Mr.  Burke  wrote  it  as  his  juftification 
to  the  two  noble  heads  of  his  party,  for  feeming 
to  take  (he  did  not  in  reality  take)  a  different 
fide  from  them,  when  he  a6led  on  their  own 
principles  with  more  prompt  and  vigorous  de- 
cifion,  than  they  believed  their  duty  at  that  time 
required  them  to  do.  He  was  fenfible,  that  in 
its  flyle,  it  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  refentment,  though  fuch  as  he  deli- 
berately believed  to  be  juft.  He  knew  that  the 
fharpnefs  of  his  firfl  imprefTions  was  vifible  on 

it  J 
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it  J  but  he  knew  alfo  to  whom  it  was  to  be  con- 
fided. He  was  to  be  judged  by  two  of  the  moil 
candid  minds  which  the  earth  ever  bore  ;  men, 
who  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  political 
life,  had  given  him  indubitable  proofs  of  an 
unbounded  affection,  truft,  and  veneration.  Nor 
was  the  paper  to  be  feen  by  them  till  "  a  mo- 
ment of  compulfory  reflexion,"  when  it  could 
not  operate  to  the  injury  of  any  man,  and  would 
find  in  their  bofoms  fomething  congenial  with 
his  feelings,  when  he  wrote  it.  Clearly  fore- 
feeing  that  the  diiTimilarity  of  their  views  mufl 
ultimately  force  them  to  a  feparation  from  Mr. 
Fox,  he  depofited  it  with  the  elder  of  his  noble 
friends,  defiring  that  it  might  not  be  opened  till 
after  that  event.  Of  this  confidential  Memorial 
he  never  had  a  fccond  copy  made  ;  but  he  did 
keep  a  copy  of  the  Letter  which  accompanied 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  a  fhort  {ummar\-, 
containing  all  the  principle  and  general  fenti- 
ment,  without  the  necefiarily  invidious  details, 
of  his  other  mere  folemn  Proteft. 

c  About 
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About  two  years  after,  he  cafiially  learned 
from  a  friend,  that  the  rough  draft  of  the 
"  Obfervations"  ftill  exifted  in  the  hands  of  the 
perfon  -whom  he  had  employed  to  tranfcribe  It. 
He  immediately  exprelTed  the  greateft  anxiety 
to  get  it  back.  It  was  accordingly  fiirrendered, 
with  an  alTurance  that  no  copy  of  it  had  been, 
taken,  and  was  immediately  deflroyed.  A  copy 
however,  has  fince  been  publifhed  in  the  man- 
ner above  related,  by  the  very  perfon  who  gave 
that  affurance. 

What  Mr.  Burke  felt  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  the  injury  thus  done  him  by  one,  from  whom 
his  kindnefs  deferved  a  very  different  return, 
will  be  belt  conveyed  in  his  own  words.  The 
following  is  an  extrad  of  a  Letter  to  a  Friend, 
which  he  didlated  on  this  fubjed  from  a  fick- 
bed  :  the  reft  of  the  Letter  entirely  relates  to  a 
law-fuit  which  he  was  then  carrying  on  to  obtain 
redrefs  againft  another  Icimdred  fraud, 

Bath, 
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Bath  J   i^th  Feb.  1797. 

**  My  dear  ********j 

"  ON  the  appearance  of  the  Advertifement, 
«'  all  Newfpapers,  and  all  letters  have  been  kept 
*'  back  from  me  tiil  this  time.  Mrs.  Burke 
**  opened  yours,  and  finding  that  all  the  mea- 
"  fures  in  the  power  of  Dr.  King,  yourfelf,  and 
"  Mr.  Woodford,  had  been  taken  to  fupprefs 
'■*'  the  publication,  flie  ventured  to  deliver  me 
"  the  letters  of  to-day,  which  were  read  to  me 
"  in  my  bed,  about  two  o'clock. 

"  This  affair  does  vex  me  ;  but  I  am  not  in 
«*  a  flate  of  health  at  prefcnt  to  be  deeply  vexed 
"  at  any  thing.  Wherever  this  matter  comes 
"  into  difcuffion,  I  authorife  you  to  contradi(5t 
"  the  infamous  reports,  which  (I  am  informed) 
"  have  been  given  out ;  that  this  paper  had 
"  been  circulated  through  the  Miniftry,  and 
"  was  intended  gradually  to  Aide  into  the  prefs. 
'*  To  the  bell  of  my  recolleclion,  I  never  had 
a  "a  clean 
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*^  a  clean  copy  of  it  but  one,  which  is  now  in 
^'  my  pofieffion ;  I  never  communicated  that, 
<'  but  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  from  whom  I 
"  had  it  back  again.     But  the  Duke  will  fet 
ff  this  matter  to  rights,  if  in  reality  there  were 
"  two  copies  and  he  has  one.     I  never  fhewed 
•"  it,  as  they  know,  to  any  one  of  the  Miniftry. 
'*  If  the  Duke  has  really  a  copy,  I  believe  his 
"  and  mine  are  the  only  ones  that  exift,  except 
*'  what  was  taken  by  fraud  from  loofe  and  in- 
"  correal  papers  by  S****,  to  whom  I  gave  the 
"  letter  to  copy.     As  foon  as  I  began  to  fufpedt 
'^  him  capable  of  any  fuch  fcandalous  breach  of 
'f  truft,  you  know  with  what  anxiety  I  got  the 
"  loofe  papers  out  of  his  hands,    not  having 
*'  reafon    to   think   that  he    kept    any    other. 
^'  Neither  do  I  believe  in  fact  (unlefs  he  medi- 
'^  tated  this  villainy  long  ago)  that  he  did,  or 
*'  does  now  poflefs  any  clean  copy.      I  never 
^i  communicated  that  paper  to  any  out  of  the 
^'  very   fmall   circle   of  thofe  private  friends, 
5*  from  whom  I  concealed  nothing. 

"  But 
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"  But  I  beg  you  and  my  friends  to  be  cautious 
"  how  you  let  it  be  underftood,  that  I  difclaim 
«^  any  thing  but  the  mere  a<5l  and  intention  of 
"  publication.     I  do  not  retraft  any  one  of  the 
"  fentiments  contained  in  that  Memorial,  which 
"  was  and  is  my  juftification,  addrefled  to  the 
*'  friends,   for  whole   ufe   alone  I  intended  it. 
"  Had  I  defigned  it  for  the  publick,  I  fhould 
^'  have  been  more  exaft  and  full.     It  was  written 
*'  in  a  tone  of  indignation,   in   confequence  of 
"  the    refolutions   of   the  Whig  Club,   which 
*'  were   dire6tly    pointed    againft    myfelf   and 
"  others,  and  occafioned  our  feceflion  from  that 
«  Club  ;  which  is  the  hft  afl  of  my  life  that  I 
«-^  fliall  under  any  circumftances  repent.     Many 
"  temperaments  and  explanations  there  would 
"  have  been,   if  ever  I  had  a  notion  that  it 
"  Ihould  meet  the  pubhck  eye." 

The  moral  fenfe  of  mankind  on  this  occar. 

fion,  ran  along  with  the  authority  of  the  Law, 

in  endeavouring  to  defeat  the  mercenary  fpecu- 

a  2  lation* 
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ktions  of  fo  aggnn^arted  a  fraud ;  yet  not  lefs 
than  three  thoufand  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
ai-e  fiippofed  to  have  been  fold  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  It  was  reprinted  both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  retailed  and  commented  upon  in 
Newfpapers,  noticed  in  Reviews,  and  quoted 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  as  Mr.  Burke's. 
The  very  injunftion  which  ifTued  againfl:  it 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  authenticated  it. 
Mr.  Burke  himfeif,  whenever  he  was  afked,  as 
he  frequently  was  at  Bath,  conflantly  gave  in 
fubftance  the  explanation  which  is  contained  in 
the  foregoing  letter.  In  this  account,  indeed, 
there  was  one  trifling  miftake.  The  fmgle  fair 
copy,  which  he  had  received  back  from  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  was  not  in  his  own  poflcllion  : 
it  was,  where  it  ftill  remains,  in  the  hands  of  his 
other  noble  friend,  to  whom  it  was  jointly  ad- 
drefled.  Probably  he  afterwards  recolledled  the 
circumftance,  as,  at  his  leifure,  he  corrected, 
with  his  own  hand,  one  of  the  printed  copies. 
.  But   no  .  eflential   change    of    any   kind   could 

now 
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now  be  made.  The  mifchief  which  had  beta 
done  in  a  fingle  day,  by  the  difhonefty  of  one 
man,  was  irreparable. 

Had  it  been  poflible  to  have  let  the  paper 
fleep  in  total  filence,  the  friends  of  the  author 
might  have  hefitated  to  give  a  genuine  edition. 
But  no  man  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the 
literary  hiftory  of  this  century,  cr  even  of  our 
own  times,  could,  for  a  moment,  entertain  any 
fuch  hope.  After  the  lapfe  of  years,  fometimes 
inquifitive  malice,  fometimes  officious  zeal,  in 
this  inftance  the  cold  pedantry  of  poring  curi- 
ofity,  in  that -cafe  the  imaginary  triumph  of  dif- 
covering  fome  hidden  value  in  things  which 
others  had  pafled  over  with  negled,  have 
brought  again  to  light  produflions,  which  had 
dropped  without  a  name  from  the  prefs,  which 
had  never  excited  general  attention,  and  which 
the  mature  judgment  of  the  writers  had  wiihed 
for  ever  to  abandon.  How  then  could  it  be 
fuppofcd,  that  a  trad,  avowed  to  be  Mr.  Burke's 

at 
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at  the  period  of  his  proudeft  eminence,  which 
had  circulated  fo  widely,  and  in  itfelf  abounded 
with  hiflorical  matter,  would  not  be  received, 
with  all  its  imperfeflions  on  its  head,  into  future 
collections  of  his  works  ?    Nothing  remained, 
therefore,  but  to  publifh  it  in  a  lefs  mutilated 
form  i  to  reftore  the  true  title,  which  had  been 
malignantly  falfified;  and  to  add  the  introductory 
letter,  which,  if  it  had  originally  been  given, 
might  have  reprefled  fome  of  the  murmurs  dif- 
tinguifhable  in  the  half-ftifled  cry,  that  was  be- 
ginning to  rife  on  the  appearance  of  the  ipurious 
■  edition. 

The  fecond  piece  in  this  publication,  though 
it  has  never  hitherto  been  in  print,  was  written 
with  a  view  to  the  prefs.  It  was  occafioned  by 
a  fpeech  of  a  noble  Duke,  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1795,  in  the  debate  on  the  recall  of  Lord 
FitzwilHam.  It  is  in  the  epiftolary  form, 
and  is  addreffed  to  a  gentleman,  of  whom 
Mr.  Burke  always  juftly  entertained  a  very 
4  high 
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high  opinion,  and  whofe  merit  has  fince  recom- 
mended him,  honourably  for  himfelf,  and  benefi- 
cially, it  is  hoped,  for  the  fervice  of  the  empire,  to 
an  important  fituation  in  the  filter  kingdom.  From 
an  anfwer  of  the  moft  flowing  gaiety  to  the  at- 
tack which  had  been  made  upon  him,  he  palles 
to  the  exultations  of  the  republican  faclion  over 
him,  on  account  of  the  King  of  Prulna's  defec- 
tion  from  the  common  caufe,  whom  he  treats 
liimfclf  with  fevere  pleafantry  and  dignified  ridi- 
cule.    He  then  proceeds  more  feriouQy  to  com- 
plain of  the  difficulties  impofed  by  gQvernments 
and  the  higher  orders  of  fociety  on  all  who  dif- 
intereftedly  ftruggle  to  iupport,  defend,  and  fave 
them  amidft  the  perils  of  the  prefent  crifis :  he 
exhibits  a  beautiful  pidlure  of  the  ftate  of  Europe 
the  day  before  the  revolution  in  France :  in  a 
fublime    ftrain  of  morality,    he  developes  the 
pure  and  exalted  motives  of  his  own  aftions ; 
and  avows  his  defpair  of  our  fafety  from  either, 
of  the  two  great  parties,  which  domineer  In  the 
councils,  and  divide  the   opinions,  of  the  na- 
tion. 
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tlon.  Nothing,  perhaps,  that  ever  came  from 
his  pen,  would  have  placed  him  perfonally  in  a 
more  elevated  point  of  view  5  but  his  own  indi- 
vidual glory  was  ever  the  leaft  of  his  cares. 
The  fpeech,  which  gave  rife  to  it,  having  been 
foon  forgotten,  this  letter  was  fuppreffed.  And 
it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  remark,  that  the 
fame  had  nearly  been  the  fate  of  the  eloquent 
performance,  which  he  publifhed  the  following 
year,  on  a  fimilar  provocation  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford.  He  had  determined  to  have  forty 
copies  only  taken  for  his  own  ufe,  and  the  prefs 
broken  up;  when  Lord  Lauderdale,  by  a  no- 
tice in  the  Houfe  of  Peers,  revived  the  fubjed: 
of  the  grants,  which  his  Sovereign  had  been 
gracloudy  pleafed  to  confer  upon  Mr.  Burke, 
in  reward  of  his  long,  laborious,  and  fplendid 
fervices. 

His  rupture  with  the  Minority,  which,  till  the 
feflTion  of  1793,  was  never  confidered  on  his 
part  as  final  and  irreconcileable,    drew  down 

upon 
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upon  him  much  obloquy  and  reproach.     He 
was  loudly  charged  with  a  dereliLtion  of  all  his 
publick  principles,  with  infidelity  to  his  party, 
and  with  a  violation  of  private  friendfhip.     On 
tlie  other  jiand,  for  the  difTatisfadlion  which  he 
early  intimated,  and  which  he  began  from  1795 
more  decidedly  to  entertain,  at  the  meafures  of 
Government,  he  has  not  elcaped  the  imputation 
of  ingratitude.     Thefc  are  heavy  accufations  ; 
though  all  do  not  prefs  with  equal  weight  upon 
his   memory.     It   is   the    firfl  praife   of  moral 
wifdom  to  know  the  jufl  time  and  place  of  each 
refpedlive  virtue.     The  beft  motives  of  human 
adlions   may  lofe   not  only  their  proper  grace, 
but  their  very  nature  -,   they  may  become  crimes, 
if  they  are  not  ilich  as  are  fuited  to  the  occafion. 
Happily  for  the   infirmity  of  our  kind  in  mod 
cafes  the  choice  is  fimple;  it  is  between  pofitive 
right  and  pofitive  wrong.     There  are  fituations, 
however  (and  the  prefent  is  a  feafon  full  of  them) 
which  make  it  neceffary  for  us   to  diftinguifh 
more  nicely  j  which  leave  us  only  an  alternative 

b  of 
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of  difficulties  between  evil  and  evil,  and  a  painful 
choice  among  confli<5ling  virtues.  In  free  flates, 
the  union  of  publick  men  in  a  common  caufe 
cannot  be  too  much  refpefted  and  cheriflied ; 
for  without  the  combined  efforts  of  many,  who 
think  alike  of  the  commonwealth,  the  pureft 
and  beft  publick  principles  can  feldom,  if  ever, 
prevail.  We  fliould  endeavour  to  flrengthen 
publick  connexion  by  private  friendfhip ;  for 
without  the  cohefion  of  tliat  attradtion,  without 
tlie  charm  of  that  endearment  which  v/inds  itfelf 
roynd  the  heart,  the  bond  of  party  would  be 
found,  fometimes  a  loofe  and  weak,  fometimes 
a  fretting  and  galling  tie.  Neither  is  it  to  be 
doubted  that  we  owe  a  liberal  attachment  and 
flipport,  to  the  power  of  thofe  from  whom  we 
have  confented  to  accept  benefits,  and  by  whom, 
on  the  furefl  evidence  of  our  own  experience, 
if  we  mean  not  to  confefs  ourfelves  utterly  un- 
worthy, we  mufl  beHeve  that  power  to  be  well 
and  laudably  exercifcd.  To  gratitude,  to  friend- 
iKip,   to  party,    we  ought   cheerfully  to   yield 

every 
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every  inferior  opinion  on  every  collateral  and 
ilibordinate  queftion :  within  thofe  limits  they 
have  lawful  dominion  :  but  to  require  that  to 
them  we  fhould  furrender  our  deliberate  judge- 
ment, and  fettled  conviftion  on  a  fyflem  of 
fundamental  policy,  which  involves  the  leadino- 

o 

interefts,  the  fafety,  or  the  honour  of  our 
country,  what  is  it,  but  in  the  name  of  virtue 
to  preach  up  confpiracy  and  corruption  ?  All 
the  other  fecial  charities  are  fwallowed  up  and 
loft  in  the  comprehenfive  relation  of  our  country. 
For  her  they  exift  ;  by  her  we  are  protedbed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them  ;  to  her  they  ought,  on 
grave  and  confcientious  reafons,  to  be  facrificed. 
Her  danger  may  call  upon  us  to  do  what  touches 
us  ftill  more  nearly.  It  may  be  our  ducy  to  re- 
view, perhaps  to  remodel,  our  very  principles. 
New  and  unforefeen  circumftances  may  teach 
us  the  errour  of  conclufions  which  were  formed 
with  fufficient  accuracy  for  general  application 
to  ordinary  times.  Confiftency,  hov/ever,  is  the 
firft  and  ftrongeft  prefumption  both  of  integrity 
b  2  and 
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and  wifdom.  Sudden  and  great  changes  in  the 
fyilem  of  thinking  and  a6ling,  fhake  the  cha- 
rafter  of  the  man  to  the  foundation.  He  who 
has  broken  with  all  his  publick  and  private 
friends,  may  have  been  uniformly  right.  He  is 
at  iffue  with  them  on  equal  terms,  before  his 
country,  the  world,  and  poilerity.  There  is 
only  their  authority  againft  his,  and  authority  is 
not  eftimated  by  mere  numbers.  But  he  who 
is  avowedly  inconfiflent,  puts  himfeif  at  once 
on  his  defence,  and  fets  out  with  an  admiiTion 
againft  himfeif. 

Mr.  Burke  fo  felt  it.  "  Strip  him  of  his 
**  confiflency,"  faid  lie,  fpeaking  of  himfeif  in 
his  Appeal,  "  and  yoi.  leave  him  naked  indeed." 
It  was  to  the  charge  on  that  particular  head, 
that  he  more  diftindly  applied  his  anfwer ;  yet 
profelTing  to  adduce  only  fome  few,  among 
many,  of  his  former  declarations,  which  he 
thought  in  unifon  with  his  view  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  perfe<St,  and  perhaps  fmgu- 
lar,  confiftency  of  his  charadter,  can  only  be 

fully 
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fully  known,  when  the  publick  fhall  have  be- 
fore them  the  documents  of  his  rnoft  fecrec 
motives  and  confidential  counfels  i  which,  during 
a  very  important  epoch,  from  the  year  1766  to 
the  end  of  the  American  war,  have  been  fortu- 
nately difcovered  more  entire,  than  his  friends 
had  dared  to  hope.  For  the  prefent,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  give  a  flight  outline  of  fome  pafTagcs 
in  his  political  life,  and  of  his  early  principles, 
as  introductory  to  the  particular  occafions  of  the 
pieces  v.'hich  are  comprifed  in  this  publication. 
This  will  incidentally  afford  fome  tefl  of  all  the 
charges. 

Nine  and  twenty  years  of  an  exiflence,  not 
prolonged  to  a  very  advanced  age,  he  devoted 
with  unremitting  zeal  to  the  fervice  of  his 
country.  During  all  that  period,  he  never  aded 
but  with  one  party,  v/hich  he  always  believed  to 
be,  in  all  its  fupcriour  members,  the  pureil  that 
our  hiflory  can  fhew.  When  he  came  a  new 
man  among  them,  he  at  once  proved  himfelf 
worthy  of  their  confidence.     He  declined  taking 
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any  falary  for  his  employment  under  Lord 
Rockingham,  as  Secretary  to  the  firfl:  Lord  of 
the  Treauiry ;  and,  at  his  own  coll,  he  obtained 
a  feat  in  parliament  to  defend  tlieir  meafures. 
Chance  firft  led  him  to  that  connexion  -,  but 
when  it  was  foon  after  diffolved,  he  entered  into 
it  a  fecond  time  from  choice,  even  againft  the 
afFeftionate  remonftrances  offome  of  the  leaders 
in  it,  who  prefled  him  to  follow  without  regard 
to  them,  the  eafy  path,  which  his  great  re- 
putation had  already  opened  before  him  to  power 
and  fortune. 

The  facrlfices  which  he  made  to  that  con- 
nexion, are  little  known.  He  never  boafted  of 
them,  nor  voluntarily  futfered  any  friend  of 
his  to  blazon  them.  He  regarded  them 
but  as  ordinary  acts  of  duty.  Indeed,  though 
not  infenfible  to  fober  and  judicious  praife,  he 
was  fo  abhorrent  from  that  artificial  fame,  which 
is  made  and  unmade  at  pleafure  in  our  popular 
journals,  that  he  Aiinned  the  mofl  diftant  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  of  being  gratified  by  it,  with  fcrupulous 
foJicicude.  He  reftrained  all,  over  whom  he  had 
any  influence,  even  from  refuting  the  abfurd 
calumnies,  of  which  he  was  perpetually  the  objeft. 
His  old  mafter,  companion,  and  friend  (for  he 
was  all  thefc)  did  not  go  without  a  reprimand 
from  him  for  revealing,  with  fome  degree  of 
innocent  pride,  the  real  place  of  his  education, 
in  contradiftion  to  the  filly  tale  of  his  having 
been  bred  in  France.  He  w^as  daily  vilified  as 
an  obfcure  and  needy  adventurer,  yet  he  did 
not  tell,  what  he  had  in  his  hands  the  means 
of  fubftantiating,  that  he  was  fprung  from  a 
family  anciently  ennobled  in  fevcral  of  its 
branches,  and  poflefling  an  ample  eftate, 
wliich  his  grandfather  had  adlually  enjoyed;  nor 
that  he  had  himfclf  funk  a  handfome  competency 
in  his  adherence  to  his  party.  Once,  and  but 
once,  in  debate,  he  was  provoked  to  declare  his 
private  circumflances.  It  was  in  anfwTr  to  a 
coarfe  aggreflion.  He  faid,  that  by  the  death 
of  a  brother,  whom  he  loved  and  lamented,  he 
had  iuccceded  to  upv>^ards  of  ;{,'.  20,000  i  part  of 

which 
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which  he  had  fpent,  and  the  reft  then  remained 
to  be  fpent  in  the  independent  fupport  of  his 
principles.  In  truth,  without  a  fingle  perfonal 
extravagance,  he  did  fpend  that,  and  confider- 
ably  more,  of  his  own,  chiefly  derived  from  a 
fource,  which  Cicero  efteemed  the  moft  honour- 
able to  himfelf,  the  laft  remembrances  of  dying 
friendibip.  This  was  not,  on  his  part,  a  {pecula- 
tion from  which  he  had  formed  hopes  that  de- 
ceived him.  He  repeatedly  proclaimed  to  the 
•world,  that  he  knew  the  road  which  he  had  taken, 
was  nor  the  way  to  preferment. 

The  advantages  which  offered  themfelvcs,  he 
was  not  eager  tj  improve,  when  he  might 
with  unfuUled  honour.  Early  in  his  oppofi- 
rion  to  Lord  North,  the  ruling  Directors  of 
the  Eaft-India  Company,  wifhing  to  ftop  a  po- 
pular cry,  and  to  take  from  Government  the  beft 
plea  for  intermeddling  in  their  affairs,  propofed  to 
fend  Mr.  Burke,  on  his  own  terms,  at  the  head 
of  a  commiiTion  to  reform  the  abufes  of  the  Eaft. 
Some  of  the  correfpondence  en  this  occafion  is 
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flill  extant.  He  refolved  not  to  go,  adually 
refufed  the  appointment,  and  then,  not  before, 
acquainted  Lord  Rockingham  with  his  deter- 
mination. At  feveral  fubiequent  jundlures  he 
might  readily  have  commanded,  in  other 
arrangements,  much  higher  fituations  than  he  . 
ever  held,  or  expected  to  hold,  with  his  own 
party.  The  only  office  which  he  ever  did  hpld, 
he  took  with  the  intention  of  reformins;.  Under 
the  old  Conftitution  of  that  office  every  Pay- 
mafter-General  was  neceflarily,  for  a  time, 
"  the  defaulter  of  unaccounted  millions."  He 
could  not  be  admitted,  however  ready,  to  make 
up  his  accounts,  till  thofe  of  all  his  predeceflbrs 
had  been  clofed  j  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  in 
his  hands  large  advances,  to  anfwer  the  drafts  of 
the  inferior  paymaflers.  Mr.  Burke,  from  the 
circumftances  of  the  period  when  he  came  into 
his  office,  had  he  kept  it  on  its  old  footing, 
might  have  been  rich  in  the  publick  money. 
He  might,  with  certainty  and  fafety,  have  re- 
alized (and  it  was  adually  fuggelled  to  him,  how 
he  might  fairly  realize)  more  than  the  value, 
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many  times  told,  of  all  the  grants  which  he  ul- 
timately received  from  the  Royal  Bounty.  But 
by  a  law,  of  which  he  v/as  the  author,  and 
which  has  fince  been  imitated  in  the  payment 
of  the  navy,  he  changed  the  mode  of  the  office, 
and,  v/hen  he  refigned  it,  clofed  his  accounts. 

On  feme  of  the  occafions  above  related,  he 
refilled  the  temptations,  not  of  avarice  only,  but 
of  ambition ;  a  paffion  much  more  difficult  for 
a  ftatefman  to  fubdue.  How  exempt  he  was 
from  the  latter  vice,  he  ftill  more  clearly  fhewed 
in  another  inftancc.  From  what  he  thought  his 
duty,  and  for  the  general  good  of  his  party,  he 
declined  a  fta^ion,  which  he  might  have  been 
moft  expefted  to  covet:  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Dowdefwell,  he  was  preffed  to  become  the  leader 
of  his  friends  in  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  but  he 
would  not  confent.  It  was  his  fyftematick  opi- 
nion, that  before  any  man  fhouid  afpire  fo  high, 
he  ought  to  have  call  his  root  more  broadly,  and 
driven  it  more  deeply,  than  he  had  himfelf  then 

done, 
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done,  into  the  foil  of  the  country.      Pofterity 
may  lament  his  virtuous  delicacy. 

Mr.  Fox,  at  that  period,  generally  voted  on 
the  fame  fide,  but  was  not  yet  direflly  connefted 
with  the  party  of  Lord  Rockingham.  He  had, 
from  his  childhood,  been  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Burke ;  and,  from  his  entrance  into  Parliament, 
had  cultivated  a  clofe  intimacy  with  him,  even 
while,  for  years,  he  was  one  of  his  moft  for- 
midable antagoniils  in  publick  debate.  Their 
friendfhip  was,  of  courfe,  encieafed  by  ading 
together  in  oppofition ;  though  in  that  fituation 
for  years,  Mr.  Fox  kept  himfelf  open  for  any 
other  political  engagement,  and  was  not  con- 
fidered  as  aftually  a  member  of  the  fame  party 
with  his  friend.  Mr.  Burke  never  urged  him 
to  become  fo.  He  fairly  reprefented  to  him,  as 
he  conftandy  did  to  others,  that  he  had  little 
hope  of  fuccefs.  He  never  gave  any  man  advice 
to  a6t  contrary  to  his  intereils,  but  Hating  thofe 
for  the  confideration  of  the  perfon  himfelf,  he 
c  2  ^  laid 
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laid  before  him  all  the  fa6ls  and  the  principles  on 
which  he  might  form  his  own  decifion.  In  this 
manner  he  certainly  did  prepare  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  join  the  party,  and  the  minds  of  the 
party  to  receive  Mr.  Fox,  and  place  him  at  their 
head ;  an  event,  in  wliich,  when  it  happened, 
no  man  more  fmcerely  rejoiced. 

The  principles  on  which  Mr.  Burke  fupported 
the  party  wherein  he  fpent  his  life,  are  not  left 
to  be  collefted  from  detached  fentences  in  his 
various  produdions,  or  cafual  phrafes  dropped 
in  debate,  and  ill  preferved  by  memories,  on 
which,  if  even  the  intentions  of  the  reporters 
were  always  upright,  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  in  a  queftion  of  any  delicacy.  They 
were  early  recorded  by  himfelf  at  large,  and  in 
a  body.  He  found  the  Whig  party  under  Lord 
Rockingham,  when  they  were  compelled  to  fet 
up  a  methodized  oppofition,  to  be,  indeed,  men 
of  fentiments  eminently  good  and  juft :  ^yet  what 
they  felt  rightly,  they  had  not  deduced  fyftema- 
3  tically. 
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dcally.  They  were  new  to  their  fituation.  k 
was  neceflary,  however,  in  ereding  their  ftand- 
ard,  to  publifli  their  declaration  to  their  coun- 
try. The  tafk  of  preparing  it,  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Burke;  and,  in  1770,  executed  by 
him,  in  a  pamphlet  called,  "  Thoughts  on  the 
"  Caufes  of  the  prelcnt  Difcontents."  The 
materials  of  it  were  colleded  from  various  con- 
verfations  with  all  the  leadinq-  members  of  the 
party ;  and  before  it  was  fent  abroad  into  the 
world,  the  particular  and  diftinfl  approbation 
of  each  was  obtained.  From  this  he  fhould  bs 
judged,  if  he  is  to  be  fairly  tried  for  incon- 
fiftency.  But,  among  all  liis  works,  the  pam- 
phlet of  1770  has  been  lead  quoted,  if  at  all. 
It  certainly  does  not  contain  any  tenets  of  de- 
mocracy. The  clear  object  of  the  whole  is  to 
recommend,  as  the  beft  praftical  government 
for  this  country,  an  open  ariftocracy  of  rank, 
property,  virtue  and  talents,  acting  in  concert 
together,  on  a  known  and  avowed  fyflem  of 
opinions,  agreeable  to  the  exifting  conftitutiofi  ci 

the 
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the  kingdom,  acquiring  by  their  principles  and 
condud  the  pubHck  confidence  of  the  people, 
and,  m  all  thofe  titles  claiming  the  pubHck  con- 
fidence of  the  Sovereign. 


*&* 


None  of  his  writings  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  ever  purfued  with  a  more  violent  cry 
than  was  that  pamphlet,  by  the  Republicans  of 
the  day.  But  they  were  then  of  little  compa- 
rative flrength  in  numbers  or  influence.  By 
one  writer,  his  book  was  called,  "  an  impofi- 
"  tion  on  the  publick,"  and  "  a  fcheme,  cal- 
"  culated  to  perpetuate  our  diftreffes  j"  he  was 
**  the  organ  of  a  difcon tented  faction,"  and 
"  the  mafk  of  patriotifm  dropped  while  he  was 
"  writing."  Another  "  wondered  at  the  cor- 
"  ruptnefs  of  his  heart,  and  the  deception  of 
"  his  head  j"  and,  in  language  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  writer  Juft  quoted,  defcribed  the  pam- 
phlet as  defigned  "  to  guard  againft  the  pofTible 
"  confequence  of  an  effedual  reformation  in  the 
"  vitiated  parts  of  our  conftitution  and  govern- 

"  ment." 
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"  ment."  What  fort  of  reform  it  was,  to 
which  Mr.  Burke,  on  that  occafion,  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  an  enemy,  may  be  colleded  from 
the  great  principle  which  is  laid  down  by  this 
adverfary,  in  the  fpirit,  and  almofl  in  the  very 
words,  of  the  Revolutionifts  in  France.  It  is 
faid,  that  "  the  modes  of  government  which 
*'  have  ever  been  impofed  on  credulous  man, 
"  have  been  not  only  dencienc  in  producing  the 
*^  juft  ends  of  government,  viz.  the  full  and 
"  impartial  fecurity  of  the  rights  of  nature ; 
**  but  alfo  have  been  rather  formidable  and 
"  dangerous  cabals  againfl  the  peace,  happinefs 
"  and  dignity  of  fociety.  In  tracing  the  origin 
*'  of  all  governments,  (it  is  added  a  little  lov/er 
down)  "  we  find  them  either  the  produce  of 
"  lawlefs  power,  or  accident,  a6ted  on  by  cor- 
"  rupt  intereft.  The  fame  circumftance  that 
"  attends  the  formation  of  governments,  attends 
"  what  is  called  their  reformation  :  and  of  this 
"  the  hiftory  of  our  own  country  affords  a 
?'  melancholy  example."    Mr.  Paine 's  two  parts 

of 
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of  the  Rights  of  Man  are  hut  a  paraphrafe  of 
theft  texts. 

Mr.  Burke  and  his  friends  at  that  time,  nevei* 
denied  that  it  was  their  purpofe  to  refift  with  all 
their  might  the  "  efFedual  reformations"  there 
fuggefted,  and  to  fupport  the  "  melancholy  ex- 
ample" afforded  by  the  Jettlement  of  our  own 
revolution  in  the  lafl  century.  They  always 
gloried  in  the  accufation.  To  convid  fuch  of 
them  as  yet  remain^  before  any  impartial  tribunal, 
on  a  charge  of  inconfiftency,  in  not  depreciating 
that  example,  and  not  admiring  thofe  effedlual 
reformations  now,  will  require  more  than  decla- 
mation for  argument,  and  mutilated  fragments 
for  evidence  againft  them.  Indeed  an  author 
who  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  feverity  againft 
Mr.  Burke,  but  who  appears  to  be  well  read  in 
his  works,  drawing  a  parallel  between  his  con- 
dud  and  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  has  very  juftly  and 
candidly  acquitted  Mr.  Burke  from  this  charge. 
He  reprefents  the  "  Thoughts  on  the  caufes  of 

the 
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the  prefent  difcontents"as  aCreed  of  Arlftocracyj 
and  the  fault  which  he  finds  with  the  framer  of 
that  creed  is  not  that  he  had  fwerved  from  it,  but 
that  he  "  had  neglc(5ted  the  progrefs  of  the  hu- 
"  man  mind,  fubfequent  to  its  adoption." 

The  principles,  however,  which  led  Mr. 
Burke  to  condemn  the  French  Revolution,  are 
to  be  traced  to  a  much  more  diftant  date,  and  long 
before  he  became  a  publick  man.  They  are  to 
be  difcerned  in  his  firft  acknowledged  pro* 
duflion,  the  "  Vindication  of  natural  fociety." 
This  was  an  ironical  expofure  of  Lord  Bolin- 
broke's  falfe  philofophy.  His  caufe  of  quarrel 
was  the  mifchievous  tendency  of  the  principles 
infmuated  by  that  lively  but  difmgenuous  writer, 
who,  in  his  opinion  "  fapped  the  foundation  of 
"  every  virtue,  and  all  government,  while  he 
<^  attacked  every  mode  of  religion."  The  fol- 
lowers of  that  fchool  were  then  chiefly  if  not 
wholly  confined  to  the  higher  claffes,  and  he 
wiflied  to  warn  them  in  dme  of  the  dangers 
d  which. 
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which  they  incurred,  and  which,  in  other  Coun- 
tries have  fince  a6lually  fallen  upon  them,  from 
the  ufe  that  might  be  made  of  their  own  arms 
in  the  hands  of  others.  His  defign,  as  he  him- 
felf  explained  it,  was  "  to  fhew  that  without  the 
"  exertion  of  any  confiderable  forces,  the  fame 
'^  engines  which  were  employed  for  the  dcftruc- 
"  tion  of  religion,  might  be  employed  with 
"  equal  fuccefs  for  the  fubverfion  of  Govern- 
"  mentj  and  that  fpecious  arguments  might  be 
"  ufed  againft  thofe  things,  which  they  who 
"  doubted  of  every  thing  elfe,  would  (at  that 
''  period)  never  permit  to  be  queftioned." 
Accordingly  the  vindication  of  natural  fociety 
confifts  wholly  in  touching  with  vivacity  on 
a  number  of  common-place  topicks  from  the 
abufes  incident  to,  or  rather  from  the  evils 
fufFered  under,  all  the  feveral  forms  of  political 
fociety,  with  an  intimation  that  our  own  mixed 
conftitution  could  no  more  ftand  this  tcfc,  than  the 
fimple  forms.  Copying  the  accuftorned  fallacy  of 
the  noble  author,  whom  he  perfonated,  he  de- 
clined 
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dined  giving  any  fyfiem  of  his  own,  well  aware 
as  he  v/as  even  then,  how  much  more  eafy  it  was 
in  the  fcheme  of  that  philofophy,  to  demolilli, 
than  to  rebuild.  He  urged  thefe  fophiftries 
then  as  too  futile  to  be  taken  for  any  thing  buc 
ridicule  j  yet  they  have  fince  been  gravely  pro- 
duced as  wonderful  difcoveries.  He  thought 
them  fijfFicient  to  llarde  the  difciples  of  Lord 
BoHngbroke  in  that  day ;  but,  the  French,  who 
prcfefs  to  have  taken  that  noble  philofopher  as 
one  of  their  mailers,  have  2;one  the  whole  length 
in  a  defperate  experiment  on  a  great  kingdom ; 
and  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  laft  labours,  was  only 
waging  with  more  ferious  vigour  the  fame  war, 
in  which,  with  lighter  weapons,  he  made  the  firft 
efTay  of  his  juvenile  ftrength.  Nor  is  it  pofTibk 
to  pafs  over  without  notice  in  the  preface,  which 
difcioies  the  real  intention  of  that  tract,  a  beauti- 
ful ilrain  of  the  fame  pious  humility  which  cha- 
raclerized  his  wifdom  to  the  laft  moment  of  his 
life.  He  expreOes  himfelf  fatisfied  that  "  a  mind 
"  which  has  no  reftraint  from  a  fcnfe  of  its  own 
d  2  "  weak- 
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i'  weaknefsj  of  its  fubordinate  rank  in  the  ere- 
'^  ation,  and  of  the  extreme  danger  of  letting  the 
"  imagination  loofe  upon  fome  fubjefts,  may 
"  very  plaufibly  attack  every  thing  the  moft  ex- 
'*  cellent  and  venerable."  "  Even  in  matters 
"  (adds  he)  which  are,  as  it  were,  juft  within  our 
"  reach,  what  would  become  of  the  world,  if 
"  the  praftice  of  all  moral  duties,  and  the  foun- 
''  dations  of  fociety  refted  upon  having  their 
*'  reafons  made  clear  and  demondrative  to  every 
"'  individual?" 

This  fixed  perfuafion  of  liis  youth,  as  to  the 
pernicious  effefts  of  the  new  philofophy,  was 
many  years  after  confirmed,  when  he  was  at  Paris 
not  long  before  the  acceffion  of  Louis  the  X.Vith. 
He  was  courted  and  careiTed,  as  a  man  of  emi- 
nence, by  the  literary  cabal  wliich  was  then  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  Altars  and 
Thrones.  They  daily  befet  him,  and  commu- 
nicated to  him  enough  to  let  a  mind  fo  obfervant, 
as  his,  into  all  their  fecrcts.     From  that  time  he 

always 
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always  dated  thofe  impreflions,  which  made  him 
forefee,  in  their  firft  rudiments,  the  hideous  con- 
fequences  of  the  dodlrines  propagated,  and  the 
meafures  purfued,   by  the   pretended   National 
Aflembly  of  France.     Not  long  after  his  return 
from  Paris  he  took  occafion  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons    to   teftify   tliofe    impreflions.     In   a 
fpeech,  of  which  no  fatisfaftory  report  was  ever 
given,  but  which  was  taken  in  Ihort-hand,  and 
of  which  a  copy  remains  corrected  by  himfclf, 
he  pointed  out  the  confpiracy  of  Atheifm  to  the 
watchful  jealoufy  of  Governments.      He   pro- 
fefied  that  he  v/as  not  over-fond  of  calling  in  the 
aid  of  the  fecular  arm  to  fupprefs  doclrines  and 
opinions ;    but   if  ever   it  was  to  be  raifed,  it 
fhould  be  againft  thofe  enemies  of  their  kind, 
who  would  take  from  us  the  nobleft  prerogative 
of  our  nature,  that  of  being  a  religious  animal. 
"  Already  (continued  he)  under  the  Jyfiemat'uk 
"  attacks  of  thofe  men,  I  fee  many  of  the  'profs  of 
"  good  government  begimmg  to  fail\  I  fee  prof  a - 
"  gated  principles  -which  'will  not  leave  to  religion 
I  "  even 
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*'  even  a  toleration^  and  make  virtue  herjelf  leji 
"  than  a  name.''  He  recommended  that  a  grand 
alliance  ihoiild  be  formed  among  all  believers 
*^  againfi  thoje  minijiers  of  rebellious  darknefsy  who 
"  were  endeavouring  to  Jkake  ail  the  works  of 
"  God  J  ejtablijhed  in  beauty  and  order.'' 

With  a  mind  thus  long  before  prepared,  he 
could  not  be  flow  in  forming  his  notions  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Neverthelefs  he  fought 
information  from  every  quarter,  as  if  the  fubjed 
had  been  wholly  new  to  him.  He  defired  all 
perfons  of  his  acquaintance  Vv'ho  were  going  to 
Paris,  (and  curiofity  attraded  many)  to  bring 
him  whatever  they  could  colledt  of  the  greatefl: 
circulation,  both  on  the  one  fide  and  the  other. 
He  had  alfo  many  correfpondents,  not  only 
among  the  Englifh  and  Americans  refiding  there, 
but  alfo  among  the  natives,  to  whom,  as  well 
as  to  other  foreigners,  he  had  always  done  the 
honours  of  this  country,  as  far  as  his  means 
would    permit    him,    with    liberal    hofpitality. 

Among 
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Among  others,  he  received  letters  endea- 
vouring to  trick  out  the  events  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  moft  gaudy  colouring,  from  Mr.  Paine, 
Mr.  Chriftie,  and  Baron  Cloots,  aftervi-ards  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Anacharfis.  It  was  in 
anfwer  to  a  letter  of  this  kind,  from  a  Frer^ch 
Gentleman,  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  '*  Re- 
"  flexions." 

While  he  was  employed  upon  that  work,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  the  praife  be- 
ftowed  by  Mr.  Fox  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
French  Guards,  in  taking  part  with  the  populace, 
fird  induced  him  to  deliver  his  fentiments  on 
that  fubjed  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The 
circumftances  of  that  debate,  and  the  noble 
deportment  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  profefTed  himfelf 
to  have  learned  more  from  Mr.  Burke  than  from 
all  men  and  all  books  put  together,  and  who,  after 
having  heard  his  friend's  fpeech,  declared  that  there 
was,  there  could  be,  no  difference  in  their  princi- 
ples, however  they  might  differ  in  their  applicatiori 

of 
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of  the  fame  principles,  cannot  but  be  too  well 
remembered  to  need  repetition.  In  confcquencc 
of  what  then  palTed,  the  "  Reflexions"  were 
confiderably  enlarged  from  the  firfl:  flvetch  of 
them,  and  ftill  further  additions  were  fuccefllvely 
made,  as  the  plot  of  the  confpirators  in  France 
daily  more  and  more  unfolded  itfelf  in  all  it's 
parts.  The  book  was  pubHlhed  in  the  following 
Autumn  j  and  Mr.  Burke  had  the  fatisfadion  of 
receiving  explicit  teftimonies  of  concurrence  and 
applaufe  from  the  principal  members  of  the 
party,  with  whom  he  had  begun  his  political 
career. 

Having  given  this  folemn  warning  to  his 
country,  and  to  Europe,  he  in  no  way  brought 
the  fubjeft  again  before  the  publick,  till  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan  the  next  year,  in  three 
fucceflive  debates,  introduced  the  praifes  of  the 
French  Revolution.  On  the  laft  of  thefe  occa- 
fions,  Mr.  Burke  immediately  rofe  to  anfwer 
Mr.  Fox,  but  was  prevented  (it  was  then  three 
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in  the  morning)  by  a  loud  cry  for  the  queilion. 
He  afterwards  took  the  firft  opportunity> 
which  he  thought  regular,  and  moft  favourable 
to  his  fituation,  unfupported  as  he  was,  to  at* 
tempt  a  difcufTion  of  the  principle.  He  was, 
however,  repeatedly  interrupted.  The  debate, 
at  length,  was  forced  into  a  perfonal  contention 
between  him  and  Mr.  Fox.  The  fcene,  alto- 
gether, was  of  the'  moft  afflicting  kind. 

Having  found  himfelf  on  that  night  alone> 
oppofed  to  a  hoft  of  enemies,  he  confidered 
himfelf  as  ablblved  from  every  obligation  of 
party.  He  made  his  appeal,  as  he  called  it, 
from  die  New  to  the  Old  Whigs ;  from  the  de- 
clamations of  his  contemporaries  in  debate, 
to  the  recorded  do6lrines  of  the  great  adlors  in 
our  Revolution,  affirmed  by  both  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  on  an  important  trial  projeded  and 
profecuted  to  that  very  end.  He  knew,  in- 
deed, that  many  of  thofe  whom  he  had  left,  en- 
tertained in  their  hearts  the  fam'e  fentiments  with 
c  himfelf. 


himfelf,  but  till  they  fhould  have  pubh'ckly  and 
explicitly  avowed  themfelves,  fo  that  he  could 
confiftently  and  honourably  a6t  with  thenij  he 
regarded  himfelf  as  a  mere  individual  member 
of  Parliament,  confcientioufly  purfuing  what  the 
difcipline  of  hrs  early  fludies,  the  obfervation 
of  his  more  mature  years,  and  his  recent  exa- 
mination of  the  event  fo  long  anticipated  by  him, 
had  firmly  perfuaded  him  to  be  right.  He  did 
not  feek  to  engage  himfelf  with  any  other  party. 
It  was  not  till  fome  months  after,  that  he  firft 
faw  Mr.  Pitt  in  private  fociety,  fmce  the  latter 
had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  admin iftration. 

Towards  the  dole  of  the  year  1791,  a  private 
friend  pf  Mr.  Burke's,  connefted  with  Miniftry, 
firft  made  him  acquainted  with  the  refidence  of 
Mr.  Adair  at  the  Court  of  St.  Peterfburgh,  and 
with  the  circumftance  of  a  letter  having  been 
intercepted  from  that  Gentleman  to  Mr.  Fox, 
which  was  reprefented  to  be  of  a  very  criminal 
complexion.  The  whole  proceeding  was  in  it's 
9  viry 
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very  eflence  contrary  to  Mr.  Burke's  notions  of 
propriety  and  duty.  He  manifeffced  this  in  his 
own  condu6b.  When  his  fon  went  to  Coblentz 
in  that  very  Summer,  he  thought  it  neceflary  to 
obtain  the  approbation  of  Government.  When, 
too,  about  the  fame  time,  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia 
had  written  him  a  very  gracious  letter  on  fome  of 
his  publications,  and  he  had  prepared  an  anfwer, 
intended  to  confirm  that  Sovereign  in  the  warm 
intereft  which  fhe  then  appeared  to  take,  in  what 
he  thought  the. common  caufe  of  Europe,  he 
conceived  himfelf  bound  to  communicate  it  to 
Minifters.  He  did  fo ;  and  in  confequence  of 
fome  doubts  which  they  entertained  (jufl  doubts, 
as  fubfequent  events  have  fcewn)  he  confented 
to  fupprefs  it.  With  thefe  fenciments,  he  was 
fincerely  diftrefled  at  the  intelligence  which  he 
received  refpeding  Mr.  Adair  -,  the  more  fo,  as 
it  was  intimated  to  him,  that  fome  ferious  raea-r 
fures  were  in  contemplation  on  that  fubje6lo 
Mr.  Fox  himfelf  afterwards  told  him  that  h^ 
did  exped  fome  motion  of  that  defcription  to  be 
e  z  broughc 
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brought  before  the  Houfe.  Mr.  Burke,  in  con- 
lequence,  purpolely  abfented  himfelf  from  the 
debate,  unable  to  defend,  and  unwilling  to  join 
in  accufing,  a  man  for  whom  he  ftill  cherifhed 
tlie  memory  of  pad  friendfliip.  The  fubjed:  in 
truth  was  never  agitated.  He  had  therefore  no 
opportunity  of  checking  the  account  which  he 
had  received.  But  v/hen  the  fpurious  edition  of 
his  private  Memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Portland 
came  forth,  he  watched  the  publick  prints  with 
fome  attention,  looking  for  an  explanation  which 
was  promiled.  Had  any  been  given,  which 
might  have  fatisfied  his  mind,  it  is  believed, 
that  he  meant  to  have  correfted  any  errour  of 
fa6t.  On  the  principle  of  his  cenfure  he  was 
n3t  to  be  fhaken. 

The  formation  of  the  Society,  calling  itfelf 
the  Friends  of  the  People,  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  King's  Proclamation  againfl  feditious  writings 
on  the  other,  brought  Mr.  Burke,  in  1792, 
once  more  into  conta6b  with  fome  of  his  old 

friends, 
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friends,  by  whom  the  former  meafure  was  con- 
demned, and  the  latter  fupported.  After  the 
retreat  of  the  King  of  Pruffia  out  of  France, 
thinking  that  the  ftate  of  this  country,  and  of 
Europe,  demanded  the  united  efforts  of  all  pub- 
lick  men,  he  made  an  attempt  again  to  colle6l 
around  him  fuch  of  them  as  faw  in  the  fame 
light  with  himfelf,  the  danger  which  menaced 
the  whole  focial  and  moral  order  of  the  world. 
In  one  of  thefe  confultations  he  expreffed  the 
warmefl  regard  for  Mr.  Fox,  his  regret  for  the 
difference  between  them,  and  his  eager  defire 
that  all  confideration  of  himfelf  fhould  be  laid 
afide,  if  Mr.  Fox  could  be  won  to  the  true  in- 
terefts  and  fervice  of  his  Country.  He  faid,  that 
"  if  an  obje6lion  perfonal  to  himfelf  could  pof- 
<*  fibly  lurk  in  the  heart  of  any  one,  which 
"  might  make  him  Hand  in  the  way  of  fuch  a 
«*  broad  and  extenfive  fetdement,  as  that  alarm- 
"  ing  Crifis  demanded,  befides  freely  abandon- 
"  ing  any  pretenfions  of  his  own,  he  was  ready 
"  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  to   render 

"  himfelf 
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»•'  hlmfelf  a  voluntary  exile."  The  earnell 
manner  in  which  he  uttered  this  efFufion,  was 
felt  and  is  Hill  remembered  by  thofe  who  were 
prefentj  and  they  who  belt  knew  him,  are 
lansfied,  that  he  would  have  executed,  if  necef- 
lary,  what  he  then  propofed.  At  the  fame  period 
too,  and  indeed  at  all  times  in  all  his  occafional 
intercourfe  with  Mlnifters,  he  laboured  nothing 
more  than  to  difpofe  them,  in  whatever  arrange- 
ment they  might  projed  for  Ibengthening 
Government,  above  all  things  to  include  Mr, 
Fox.  With  him,  it  was  Mr.  Burke's  opinion, 
that  the  fafety  of  Europe  might  have  been  rea- 
fonably  hoped  j  without  him,  that  it  ought  to 
be  attempted.  But  Mr.  Fox  perfifted  in  the 
Courfe  on  which  he  had  already  entered  i  and 
the  great  body  of  thofe  who  diflented  from  him, 
could  not  at  once  bring  themfelves  to  break 
through  their  long  habits  of  confidence  in  him, 
ib  as  to  ad  fteadily  againft  his  counfels. 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  Seffion  of  Parliar. 
tnent,  the  Minifler  had  vacated  his  feat.     From 

his 
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liis  abfcnce  the  fpirit  -and  vigour  of  oppofitio^ 
•*eemed  to  rife  j  and  on  the  fide  of  Government 
there  was  more  room  and  more  necefTity  for  in- 
dividuals to  ftand  forward  in  the  contefl.  Under 
thefe  cirumftances,  Mr.  Burke  was  the  principal 
perfon,  to  whofe  fentiments  the  nation  looked 
on  the  queflions  of  that  day.  In  the  firft  debate 
he  employed  towards  Mr.  Fox  a  tone  of  friendly 
remonftrance,  unmixed  with  any  thing  of  afpe- 
rity.  Afterwards,  in  one  of  the  pafTages  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  he  accidentally  met  Mr. 
Fox,  who,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  told  him 
"  that  he  would  do  more  in  that  way,  than  in 
any  other."  But  on  the  two  following  days  the 
purport  of  Mr.  Fox's  repeated  motions,  and  the 
vehemence  of  his  manner  (which  is  impetuous 
€ven  wher^  there  is  nothing  violent  in  the  matter) 
made  it  impradicable,  as  Mr.  Burke  faid,  to  pre- 
ferve  a  fimilar  flyle  of  conciliation.  He  was 
fonfcious  that  he  kindled,  as  on  the  other  fide 
the  difcuffions  grew  more  and  more  enflamed^, 
€«■  produced  a  more  intenfe  fcnfation  from  the 

continued 
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continued  action  of  the  fame  heat.     His  fcelln*!? 

to 

on  the  occafion  will  be  feen  in  his  "  Obferva- 
tions"  on  the  proceedings  of  that  Sefiion.  From 
that  moment  he  faw,  and  he  faw  with  pain,  that 
the  die  was  call  for  ever. 

Mr.  Burke  was  by  no  means  lingular  in  re- 
ceiving the  imprelTion,  which  he  did,  from  the 
condu(5l  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  current  of  popular 
opinion  fet  ftrongly  againll  the  latter.  He  foon 
became  fenfible,  that  his  conftituents  in  general 
difapproved  what  he  had  done,  and  that  even 
among  thofe,  whofe  partiality  to  him  was  moft 
confpicuous,  there  were  many,  who,  when  he 
was  attacked  on  that  fcore,  profelTed  themfelves 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  defend  him.  In  con- 
fequence  he  felt  himfelf  obliged  not  only  to  fign 
a  loyal  afTociation  of  his  own  parifh,  contrary 
to  his  own  avowed  opinion,  as  Mr.  Burke  has  re- 
marked, but  alfo  to  explain  his  principles  and, 
meafures  in  a  printed  letter  to  his  conftituents. 

This 
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This  publication  was  foon  taken  up  by  the 
niofl  zealous  fupporters   of  Mr.    Fox,  in  the 
Whig  Club  }  a  fociety  which  had  been  founded 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  embody,  flrengthen,  and 
extend    his    perianal    intereft   in    Weflminitcr, 
though  not  wholly  without  regard  alfo  to  the 
general  principles  and  the   political  fuccefs  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belonged.    At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  February,  a- vote  of  thanks  to  him 
for  his  late  condufl  was  moved,  but  withdrawn 
at  his  own  defire.     He  did  not  conceal  that  as 
many  of  his  friends,  whom  he  moft  refpefted, 
were  known  to  differ  in  fentiments  from  him, 
fuch  a  vote  mud   inevitably  tend  to  difunion, 
and  that  it  was  in  itfelf  unneceffary,  as  even  his 
enemies  did  not  charge  him  with  bad  motives. 
His  difcretion,  however,  on  this  occafion,  as  in 
fome  ether  memorable  inltances,  was  unable  to 
controul  the  zeal  of  thofe,  who  call  themfelves 
his  Friends,  and  who  avowing  his  elevation  to 
Power  to  be  the  firft  aim  of  all  their  politicks, 
feem  always  to  treat  him  as  incapable  of  chufm^^ 

^  for 
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for  himfelf,  or  as  fpeaking  a  language  of  ma* 
nagement  foreign  to  the  heart.  They  doubt 
either  his  judgment  or  his  fmcerity.  They 
think,  that  they  can  do  him  no  greater  fervice 
than  by  phinging,  where  they  truft  that  in  any 
event  he  will  follow,  becauie  lie  cannot  deferc 
thofe,  who  profefs  to  facrifice  every  thing  for 
him.  In  this  fpirit,  notwithftanding  his  dif- 
fuafion  of  the  ftep,  as  both  unneceiTary  and 
mifchievous,  on  the  very  fame  day  a  requifition 
was  made,  and  the  next  day  advertifed  in  the 
publick  papers,  for  the  holding  of  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  ;  the  purpofe  of  which  was  to 
confider  of  voting  the  approbation  and  thanks 
of  the  Club  to  Mr.  Fox,  for  the  principles  and 
arguments  of  his  leticr  to  his  conflituents. 

The  prudent  part  even  of  thofe  who  agreed 
with  Mr.  Fox,  looked  forward  to  the  motion 
with  alarm.  It  was  not  their  inclination,  it  was 
not  their  policy,  to  precipitate  a  breach.  They 
would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  thofe,  whom  they 

had 
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had  already  found  themfelves  unable  to  govern; 
and  the  reparation  of  others,    in  whofe  pub- 
lick  virtue  and  integrity  fober-minded  men  moft 
confided,  would  give  their  enemies  a  decifive 
advantage  over  them,  efpecialiy  in  what  they 
knew  to  be  a  moment  of  unpopularity.     The 
authority  of  thofe,  who   fhould  fecede,  would 
of  courfe  be  wrefted  into  evidence  againft  thole 
who  fhould  remain,  and  would  be  ufed  to  lend  a 
colour  to  the  worft  conftrudlions  of  their  motives. 
They  could  not  flop  wliat  they  dreaded  -,  they 
tried,    therefore,    to   negociate   a   compromife. 
They  brought  fome  of    the   more    violent    to 
fomething   of   apparent    moderation.     On    the 
other   fide,    they   urged  all    the    confiderations 
which  they  profefTed  to  have  determined  them- 
felves i  and  they  put  it  to  the  friendfhip,  to  the 
juflice,  to  the  candour  of  thofe  whom  they  ad- 
dreffed,   whether  they  could,  direcftly  or  indi- 
redlly,  fanction  vv'hat  were  called  the  calumnies 
malevolently  Ipread  againft  a  man,  to  whom  all 
declared   a   warm    affecStion.     The   two   noble 
f  2  chiefs 
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chiefs  of  the  party,  v/ho  were  convinced,  with 
Mr.  Burke,  how  much  depended  on  gaining 
Mr.  Fox  to  the  common  caufe  of  all  eftablifhed 
order,  but  who  had  not  yet,  with  Mr.  Burke, 
defpaired  of  gaining  him,  confented  at  laft  to 
acquiefce  filently  in  fome  general  contradiftion 
of  the  afierted  calumnies.  Accordingly,  when 
the  day  of  the  meeting  came,  as  the  underftood 
price  of  their  continuance  in  the  fociety,  (they 
were  not  then  prefent)  a  new  motion  was  fub- 
ftituted  for  that  which  had  been  advertifed. 
But  it  was  exactly  what  every  attempt  at  com- 
prehending oppofite  fentiments  muft  ever  be, 
vague, .  loofe,  ambiguous,  admitting  any  future 
interpretation.  It  did  not  at  all  afcertain,  as  it 
fhould  have  done,  what  were  the  mifreprefenta- 
tions,  and  by  whom  employed,  which  v/ere  fo 
very  injurious  to  Mr.  Fox,  as  to  make  this  de- 
claration neceflary  now,  which  he  himfelf  fo 
fhort  a  time  before  had  pronounced  and 
fhewn  to  be  unnecelTary.  In  propofing  the 
amended  refolve,  the  chairman,  Lord  Wil- 
liam 
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Ham  Ruflell,  fpoke  of  it  as  virtually  the  fame 
with  that  which  it  had  fupcrfeded,  and  only  in- 
tended to  fupply  what  was  there  thought  defi- 
cient, by  adding  a  difapprobation  of  the  calum- 
nies propagated  againft  Mr.  Fox  to  the  appro- 
bation of  his  principles  and  arguments.  Of 
courfe  it  paflcd  unanimoufly.  Mr.  Burke  has 
abbreviated  it,  but  at  full  length  it  ran  ;  "  That 
"  the  Whig  Club  think  it  their  duty,  at  this 
"  extraordinary  jundlure,  to  affure  the  Right 
"  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  that  all  the  arts  of 
"  mifreprefentation,  which  have  been  fo  induf- 
"  trioufly  ufed  of  late,  for  the  purpofe  of 
'"  calumniating  him,  have  had  no  other  effe(5t 
"  upon  them,  than  that  of  confirming,  ftrength- 
"  ening,  and  encreafing  their  attachment  to 
"  him." 

When  this  refolution  was  made  publick,  many 
gentlemen  quitted  the  club,  for  which  they 
ftated  their  reafons  in  a  letter  figned  by  all  of  them 
but  one.     They  exprefTed  great  perfonal  refpeft 

for 
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fbr  Mr.  Fox,  but,  combining  all  the  circum- 
ftances,they  could  not  conftrue  the  vote  otherwife 
than  as  approving,  without  qualilication,  what 
had  been  done  by  Mr.  Fox  in  that  feflion  :  they 
did  not  agree  in  that  approval,  and  they  could 
Bot  come  to  the  conclufion,  that  their  attachment 
to  him  was  encreafed.  Mr.  Burke  was  in  the 
number  of  the  feceders,  but  had  no  concern 
m  drawing  up  the  letter.  The  firll  movers  of 
the  whole  bufmefs  congratulated  themfelves  upon 
the  event,  as  upon  a  victory.  It  was  trumpeted 
about  by  the  runners  of  the  party  as  a  decifion 
(though  in  reality  it  was  nothing  lefs  than  a  de- 
cifion) of  Mr.  Burke's  two  noble  friends  againft 
his  opinions ;  and  his  fpeeches  in  Parliament 
were  plainly  enough  intimated  to  have  been  the 
mifreprefentations,  by  which  Mr.  Fox  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  calumniated. 

The  feceflion  gave  rife  for  a  fhort  time  to  the 
appearance  of  a  third  party,  with  which  Mr. 
Burke  might  have  afted  in  full  conformity  with 

all 
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all  his  principles ;  he  might  have  placed  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  it ;  and,  had  he  been  an  in- 
terelled  or  an  ambitious  man,  he  might  eafily 
have  ftepped  from  that  eminence  into  a  ftation, 
which  good  men  vviflied  to  fee  him  fill,  and 
which  his  enemies,  for  the  purpofe  of  maligning 
his  motives,  more  than  once  falfely  reported 
that  he  a61:ually  had  accepted.  But  he  ftill 
kept  aloof  from  every  new  connexion.  He 
contented  himfelf  with  drawing  up  at  the  inter- 
vals, which  his  occupation  in  the  impeachment 
of  Mr.  Haftings  afforded  him,  thofe  Obferva- 
tions,  which  he  afterwards  fent  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  on  the  condu6t  of  the  Minority 
in  that  SefTion.  This  he  thought  neceffary 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Whig  Club,  .and 
ftill  more  from  the  fubfequent  conftrudlion  put 
upon  them.  His  motives  and  his  objefts  in 
writing  this  paper  are  affedingly  ftated  in  the 
letter,  which  accompanied  it  to  his  Noble 
Friend. 

Having 
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Having    thus    lodged    his    "  'Teftamentary 
Protefl,"    he   waited   with   impatience    for   his 
difmifllon  from  publick  hfe.      For  fome  time 
pad,  nothing  had  detained  him  in  Parliament, 
but  the  facred  duty,  which  he  felt,  of  ftruggling 
to  the  laft  for  the  coercion  and  punifhment  of 
what  he  moft  unfeignedly  and  ftedfaftly  believed 
to  be  the  flagrant  enormities  of  the  Eaft,  the 
cold-blooded  tyranny  of  avarice,  which  opprelTed 
millions  of  the  innocent  natives,  and  the  baneful 
corruptions,  which  fpreading  thence,  threatened 
to  infe6l  and  poifon  the  whole  body  of  this  realm. 
Having  no  perfonal  Inducement  whatever  (bold 
as  have  been  the  falfe hoods  to  the  contrary)  he 
had  never  fought  that  Herculean  labour.    When 
the  Seledt  Committee,  of  which  he  was  fo  effi- 
cient a  Member,  and  in  which  all  that  followed 
had  its  origin,  was  firft:  appointed  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  Lord  North,  it  is  well  known  to 
many,  that  he  very  reluftantly,  and  not  without 
much  importunity  of  his  friends,  accepted  the 
honour  of  being  put  on  the  lift  for  the  ballot. 
I  He 
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He  too  well  forefaw  how  obflinate  and  perilous 
a  combat  he  was  co  wage.  In  refufing,  fo  long 
before,  the  commini-jn  co  reform  abufes  in  Ben- 
gal, one  of  his  reafons  liad  been  a  fufpicion,  that 
the  Company  did  not  fincerely  defire  any  radical 
reform.  He  had  feen  a  fadion  of  their  fei-vants, 
for  years,  baffle  a  Majority  of  the  Dire6tors  fup- 
portcd  by  the  Minifter  Lord  North  -,  and  he  was 
not  ignorant,  how  much  every  year  had  encreafed 
the  ftrength  of  that  fadion.  But  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  undertook  the  enquiry,  he  deter- 
mined that  nothing  fhould  divert  him  from  car- 
rying it,  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  him,  to 
its  proper  and  legitimate  conclufion.  While  a 
pubHck  clamour  was  railed  about  the  delay  of 
the  impeachment,  and  he  was  reproached  as  the 
caufe  of  it,  he  was  in  reality  difcharging  an  irk- 
fome  trull,  that  alone  retarded  the  execution  of 
all  the  plan^,  to  which  he  had  long  looked  for 
the  repcfe  and  comfort  of  his  declining  age.  At 
length,  i.aving  finifhed  his  talk  towards  the  clofc 
Qf  the  Seffion  in  1794,  he  received  the  thanks 

g  of 
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of  the  Houfe  for  his  management  of  their  Pro- 
fecution.. 

At  the  fame  time  his  exertions  in  the  only 
other  pubHck  bufmefs,  to  which  he  had  for  a 
long  time  paft  attended,  obtained  the  fan6tion  of 
both  Houfes  of  Parhament.     The  plot  for  the 
overthrow  of  our  Conflitution,  on  which  he  had 
given  the  firfb  alarm^  had  nov/  gained  fo  much 
head,  as  to  force  itfelf  on  the  attention  of  the 
JLegillature.     A  Secret  Committee  of  the  Lords, 
and  another  of  the  Commons  feverally  made  re- 
ports,   on  which  the  moft  ferious  proceedings 
were  afterwards  grounded.     Men  of  ingenious 
niinds  and  praftifed  fkill   in  the  arts  of  popular 
eloquence,  may  difpute  (and  what  may  they  not 
difpute  ?)  the  precife  extent  of  legal  criminality, 
which  may  have  attached  to  the  atlual  condud: 
of  the  perfons  then  put  on  their  trials  for  high 
treafon  j  but  no  man  of  common  apprehenfion 
and  common  honefty  can  read  the  evidence  there 
adduced,  and  fay,  that  no  plot  at  all  of  the  na- 
9  turq 


ture  fo  often  charged  by  Mr.  Burke  exifled,  and 
grew,  and  v/as  fpreading  itfelf  rapidly  over  the 
country. 

The  Debates  on  thefe  Reports  of  the  Secret 
Committee  effeded,  at  length,  what  the  example 
and  arguments  of  Mr.  Burke  had  failed  to  ac- 
complilli.  The  principles  of  the  Oppofition 
Party  were  brought  to  the  teft  on  a  fundamental 
queftion  of  domeftick  policy;  and  from  that  time 
the  feparation  between  them  and  the  Noble 
friends  of  Mr.  Burke  was  complete.  The  latter 
foon  after  formed  a  jun6lion  with  Adminiflra- 
tion ;  a  meafure,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  has  been 
erroneoufly  fuppofed  the  author,  but  of  which. 
In  fad,  he  knew  nothing,  till  it  was  adually  fet- 
tled; not,  indeed,  in  all  the  particular  details,  but 
in  the  general  outline. 

In  the  midft  of  the  Negotiation  Mr.  Burke 

vacated  his  Seat.     It  was  generally  expeded  by 

the  Nation,  and  even  called  for  in  a  very  hand- 
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fomc  manner  by  fome  members  of  the  Mino- 
rity, that  fuch  a  pubHck  provifion  fhould  be 
made  for  him^,  as  would  afford  eafe  and  dignity  to 
his  retirement.  Nor  were  Minifters  wanting  in 
the  conteft  of  generofity.  They  voluntarily  ac- 
quainted fome  of  his  friends  with  their  intentions 
of  advifing  the  King  to  beflow  upon  him  an 
affluent  income,  and  the  honour  of  the  Peerage, 
not  as  a  mark  of  favour  in  a  new  arrangement  o.f 
power,  but  as  a  debt  flriftly  due  to  him  from  his 
country. 

Every  thing,  beyond  what  he  had  ever 
fuffered  himfelf  to  indulge  to  his  defires,  feemed 
now  to  be  within  his  reach,  and  he  had  only  to 
enjoy  the  retreat,  which  he  had  laid  out  in  pro- 
pped on  the  fame  fyflem  of  moral  duty,  that 
governed  all  the  deliberate  afts  of  his  life  ;  when 
his  fon,  in  whom  every  thing  centered,  and 
whom  he  had  juft  feen  eledled  into  that  aflembly 
which  he  had  himfelf  fo  long  delighted,  in- 
ftrucled  and  adorned,  was  unexpededly  fnatched 

from 
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from  him  for  ever.  From  that  day  he  thought 
only  of  preparing  for  his  own  departure  with 
decency  and  in  quiet,  by  fatisfying  all  juft  de- 
mands upon  liim.  He  received,  therefore,  with 
gratitude,  the  munificence  of  his  Sovereign,  in 
the  penfion  which  was  fettled  on  himfelf  and 
Mrs.  Burke  foon  after  their  common  misfor- 
tune, accompanied  with  a  gracious  intimation, 
that  Hill  more  \\'as  intended.  But,  from  the 
death  of  his  fon,  (except,  on  his  part,  to  with- 
draw his  claims)  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
firfl  and  highefl  reward,  which,  for  the  fake  of 
that  fon  alone,  had  ever  been  a  tranfient  obje6t 
of  his  ambition.  To  the  memory  of  the  child 
whom  he  fo  tenderly  loved,  and  who  by  his 
filial  piety  repaid,  as  by  his  other  virtues  and 
talents  he  juftified  that  love,  he  has  rendered 
an  elegant  tribute  of  affeftionate  praife  in  the 
Letter  which  he  pubhllied  on  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's fpeech ;  and  in  that,  now  firft  publifhed 
on  the  fpeech  of  another  noble  Duke,  will  be 

found 
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found  two  pafTages,  perhaps  ftill  more  Interefl:- 
ing,  becaiife  more  fimple,  when  his  forrow  was 
more  freih. 

His  grief  was  undoubtedly  ftrong  and  deep  ; 
but  it  was  never  of  that  exceffive  kind  which 
was  weakly,  perhaps  wickedly,  reported.  It 
never  relaxed  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  whatever 
fubjedl  called  upon  him  to  exert  it,  nor  the 
intereft  which  he  took,  to  the  laft  moment,  in  the 
public  weal.  "  A  country,"  (he  faid,  not  many 
months  before  his  death)  "  which  has  been  dear  to 
**  us  from  our  birth,  ought  to  be  dear  to  us  from 
"  our  entrance  into  the  llage,  to  our  final  exit 
"  from  the  ftage,  upon  which  we  have  been 
"  appointed  to  adl."  He  found,  however,  as 
was  natural,  a  fuperiour  pleafure  in  thofe  fub- 
jeds  which  were  mingled  up  with  the  remem- 
brance of  his  fon.  His  attention,  therefore, 
was  particularly  excited  by  the  nomination  of 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  the  government  of  Ireland  j 

a  Nobleman 
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a  Nobleman  with  whom  he  had  not  only  a  long 
and  cordial  friendfliip,  but  under  wliofe  imme- 
diate aufpices  his  fen  was  to  have  commenced 
his  publick  career  ;  and  who  was  going  to  a 
{ccne  of  action,  in  which  that  fon  had  lately 
diftinguifiied  inrnfclf  as  agent  for  the  Roman 
Catholickb  of  that  kingdom.  His  own  fenti- 
ments  on  the  political  expediency  of  granting 
relief  to  that  great  body,  which,  with  the  befl 
diipofitions  to  Monarchy,  and  to  the  reigning 
Monarch,  (from  whom  they  know  the  firft  miti- 
gation of  their  Condition  to  have  diredly  come,) 
contains  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
population  of  Ireland,  are  well  known  from 
feveral  publications  of  his  on  that  queftion.     He  p' 

would  have  raifed  them  finally,  but,  by  due 
degrees,  to  the  level  of  other  Diflenters  from 
the  eftablifhed  Church,  too  many  of  whom  are 
much  lefs  friendly  to  the  Conftitution  of  their 
Country. 


The 
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The  leading  principle  of  Lord  Fitzvv'iHiam*s 
adminiil. ration  was  to  convert  that,  which  is  now 
our  weaknefs,  into  our  mod  efficient  llrength. 
lie  wiflied  to  unite,  as  far  as  pofTible,  the  affec- 
tions of  all  clafTes.  The  pride  of  the  higher 
orders  he  would  have  flattered  by  cherilhing 
among  them,  what  had  moft  refemblance  of  a 
country -party,  in  fubordination  to  the  enlarged 
interefls  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  he  would  have 
fubdued  fa6lion  and  confpiracy  by  conciliating 
the  great  mafs  of  the  people ;  and  far  from  em- 
ploying fo  large  a  part  of  our  own  natural  force 
in  defeating  the  attempts  of  domeftiek  rebellion 
and  foreign  invafion  in  that  quarter,  he  would 
have  made  that  ifland  a  place  of  arms,  from 
whence,  if  the  vigour  of  our  counfels  had  rifen  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  our  fituation,  we  might 
have  poured  forth  unexhaufbed  armies  of  a  brave 
and  loyal  nation  to  the  fuccour  of  our  befl  and 
mofl  meritorious  allies  in  France.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  fully  tried  ;  but,  as  far  as  it  went, 
every    appearance    indicated    fuccefs,      Thofe 

publick 
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publick  men,  who  certainly  then  enjoyed  the 
greateft  fhare  of  popular  favour,  ftood  forth  in 
the  fupport  of  government  and  the  war.  Never 
was  the  parliament  of  that  country  fo  unanimous. 
Never  were  fuch  large  fupplies  voted,  and  with- 
out a  murmur.  Never  did  a  Governor  receive 
fuch  incontrovertible  proofs  of  publick  love  and 
veneradon  in  the  addrefles  of  all  ranks,  all  civil 
defcriptions,  all  religious  perfuafions,  even  after 
that  which  in  other  cafes  would  have  been  called 
difgrace.  Into  the  immediate  merits  of  his  recall^ 
as  the  queflion  was  put,  Mr.  Burke  would  never 
enter.  He  conceived  it  of  moft  importance,  a$ 
a  fymptom  and  prognoftick.  He  was  inftantly 
fatisfied,  though  it  happened  many  months  before 
our  firfl  indireft  folicitation  fbr  peace,  that  we 
were  then  preparing  to  abandon  what  he  always 
maintained  as  the  great  objed  of  the  war.  For 
he  argued,  if  Miniflers  had  been  earneft  in  pro- 
fecudng  the  momentous  caufe,  in  which  we  we;e 
engaged,  and  had  entertained  a  fcrious  fenfe  of 
«he  encreafing  danger,  that  menaced  every  thing 
h  valuable 
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valuable  to  us,  th'^y  v/ould  not  have  afked,  whe- 
ther the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  anticipated  re- 
quefts,  by  which  he  Iliould  have  waited  to  be 
importuned,  or  whether  he  had  removed  from 
their  ftations  at  one  ilroke  two  confiderable 
officers  of  the  Crown  in  whom  he  had  no  confi- 
dence, infteadof  difplacing  them  feparately,  and 
at  intervals ;  they  would  only  have  enquired, 
whether  the  King's  bufmefs  had  been  done  with 
zeal  and  effeft  ?  Had  there  been  a  cordial  con- 
fent  of  principles  on  both  fides  the  Nvater,  hewas 
perfuaded,  that  fome  v/ay  or  other  would  eafily 
have  been  found  to  compromife  all  inferiour  con- 
fiderations.  He  did  not  dilTemble  thefe  opinions : 
on  the  contrary  he  fpared  no  exertion,  though  in 
vain,  to  imprefs  them  on  all  the  leading  Members 
of  Government  in  this  Kingdom. 


*a^ 


.  An  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's fudden  recall  was  moved  in  both  Houfes 
of  Parliament  here.  In  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  a 
Peer  of  the  highcft  rank  in  urging  the  motion 

took 
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took  occafion  to  throw  out  fome  infinuatlons 
againft  Mr.  Burke,  as  having  deferted  his  ancient 
friends  and  principles,  and  as  having  written  a 
book  which  amidfl  much  fplendour  of  eloquence 
contained  much  pernicious  dodlrine,  and  had 
provoked  on  the  other  fide  a  very  mil'chievous 
anfwer. 

Mr.  Burke  was  probably  the  more  ready  to 
notice  this  attack,  becaufe  the  topicks  were  the 
fame  with  thofe,  of  which  he  had  complained 
much  in  private,  as  having  been  unfairly  in- 
troduced in  fome  of  the  State-Trials.  In  one  of 
them  efpecially,  having  been  fummoned  as  a 
witnefs  foon  after  the  lofs  of  his  fon,  having 
much  againft  his  will  been  kept  in  hourly  atten- 
dance for  two  whole  days  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Court,  and  having  then  been  difcharged 
without  examination,  he  was  much  furprifed  to 
learn  afterwards,  that  a  principal  part  of  the 
defence  had  confifted  in  commenting  upon  va- 
rjous  extrafts  from  his  works,  and  that,  by  a 
h  2  learned 
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learned  perfon,  who  had  never  taken  up  any  of 
the  challenges,  which  he  had  himfelf  repeatedly 
thrown  out,  where  the  truth  might  have  been 
fiilly  difcuficd  face  to  face,  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons.  Perhaps  too,  there  were  fome  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  time,  which  did  not  difpofe 
him  in  general  to  regard  the  Noble  Duke's  con- 
duft  in  Parhament  with  much  indulgence.  All 
thefe  may  be  traced  in  the  pleafant,  though  fe- 
vere,  chaftifement  of  the  letter  which  forms  the 
iecond  part  of  this  publication.  But  it  is  chiefly 
worthy  of  attention,  as  it  contains,  in  their  very 
germ  and  feed,  thofe  notions,  which  are  un- 
folded and  difpiayed  in  his  later  produ6lions 
with  fo  much  luxuriant  beauty.  It  is  a  mafterly 
drawing,  from  which  he  afterwards  painted  on  a 
larger  canvas  his  grand  and  ftrlking  pictures  of 
our  awful  fituation,  from  v/Iiat  he  thought  the 
falfe  policy  of  bodi  our  contending  parties.  As 
he  would  not  furrender  to  his  long  friendfnip 
with  Mr.  Fox  thofe  principles,  which  he  had 
Jiimfelf  modelled  for  his  party^  and  which  he 

had 
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had  unalterably  fixed  as  his  own  canon  long  be- 
fore that  party  had  an  exiflence  ;  fo  neither  from 
^  fcnfe  of  rcccnr  obligation  to  Mr.  Pitt,  vould 
he  accommodate  them  to  the  flu6tuating  chances 
of  a  campaign,  or  the  accidental  languor  and 
laflitude  of  a  people,  which,  hke  every  high- 
fpirited  people  too  long  repreifed,  is  only  to  be 
animated  by  a  congenial  charader  of  decifion, 
energy,  and  enterprife.  Before  the  adual  ag- 
greffion  of  the  French  he  had  faid  j  "  it  is 
"  impoflible  to  tell  what  will  be  the  event  of 
"  any  war  :  it  is  impofilble  to  tell,  how  it  wiU  be 
"  conducted  either  by  minillers  or  military  men : 
"  yet  with  all  thele  dreadful  uncertainties,  I  am 
"  clear  it  mull  be  riiked,  or  our  ruin  is  no  un- 
"  certainty  at  all."  In  the  courfe  of  our  ar- 
duous conteft,  he  faw  no  indication  of  any 
clTential  change  in  the  difpofition  and  principles 
of  the  common  enemy  ;  the  real  danger  againfl 
which  we  were  driven,  unwilling  as  we  were,  to 
feek  fafety  in  arms.  He  law  therefore  no  prof- 
peel  of  a    rationally  fecure  peace,  v/hich  is  the 

on^y 
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only  end  of  any  juftifiable  war,  in  whatever 
cairfe  undertaken.  Till  the  calamities  of  war 
by  the  leflbns  of  that  terrible  neceflity,  which 
is  the  ftern  guardian  of  the  moral  and  focial 
world,  fhall  have  taught  the  difturbers  and  de- 
ftroyers  of  Europe  to  look  for  their  own  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  truly  pacifick  mind,  which  refpedts 
the  rights  of  others,  all  negociations  and  trea- 
ties appeared  to  him  but  fnares  to  catch  cre- 
dulity, and  fcreens  to  conceal  the  Ihame  of 
pufillanimity.  With  moft  of  the  dreadful  un- 
certainties of  war  now  become,  in  his  opinion, 
afflifting  certainties,  he  thought  that  we  muft 
perfevere.  To  the  great  talents  of  the  Minifter 
he  bore  invariable  teftimony,  but  he  could 
never  allow,  that  to  humiliate  and  proflrate  a 
great  nation  at  the  feet  of  an  infolent  and  ran- 
courous  enemy,  was  the  condudl  of  a  ftatefman, 
equal  to  the  mighty  crifis  which  ought  to  render 
lis  for  ever  worthy  of  our  rank  among  the  flates 
of  Europe,  or  for  ever  glorious  in  our  fall. 
He  wifhed  iliem  to  be  fiimulated  and  urged  on 

to 
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to  a  more  refolute  difcharge  of  their  high  duty^ 
by  all  of  independent  fpirit  and  virtue,  that  can 
be  found  in  the  country  j  yet,  at  the  fame  dme, 
he  wiflied  their  continuance  in  power,  becaufe 
in  whatever  hands  the  prefent  alarming  fituation 
of  the  civilized  world  had  found  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  to  have  arrefted  it  from 
them  by  force  would  have  put  all  good  govern- 
ment to  the  hazard,  and  becaufe  they  have  no 
competitors  for  publick  confidence  on  the 
grounds  of  our  ancient,  appropriate,  local  In- 
terefts,  in  connexion  with  that  fyftem  on 
which  the  liberties,  the  tranquillity,  and  the 
profperity  of  Europe  have  hitherto  refted. 
Thefe  fentiments  did  not  leave  him  but  with  his 
breath.  He  teftified  them  on  the  lafl  day  of  his 
life,  in  the  laft  converfation  which  he  held,  hardly 
an  hour  before  his  difTolution.  If  v/ith  the  ex- 
preffion  of  them  in  his  difpures  with  the  political 
friends  of  his  earlier  days,  he  ever  mingled  "any 
"  thing  of  general  human  infirmity  or  his  own 
«  particular  infirmity,"  as  he  faid  with  his  accuf- 
4  tomed  , 
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tomed  humility  in  the  will,  which  he  v/rOte  with 
his  own  hand,  almoft  over  the  dead  body  of  his 
Son,  and  which  he  confirmed  in  the  full  and  near 
contemplation  of  his  own  death,  he   has  afked 
their  forgivenefs.     On  the  other  fide  he  had  no 
forgivenefs  to  afk.     To  have  fuppofed  that,  by 
the  grants  which  his  Sovereign  was  advifed  to 
confer  upon  him,  the  Minifler  meant  to  purchafe 
his  filence,  would  not  only  have  been  contrary 
to  the  kind  and  generous  manner,  in  which  they 
were  fignified  to  him;   it  would  have  been  to 
incur  the  guilt  of  the  blackeft  ingratitude  by 
fuppofmg,  that  under  the  colour  of  rewarding  his 
fervices  to  his   country,  they  were  infidioufly 
given  to  tarnifh  and  obfcure  the  luftre  of  all  his 
paft  life. 
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MY  DEAR  LORD, 

IHE  Paper  which  I  take 
the  liberty  of  fending  to  Your  Grace,  was,  for 
the  greater  parr,  written  during  the  laft  Sef- 
lion.  A  few  days  after  the  prorogation  forne 
few  obfervations  were  added.  I  was  however 
refolved  to  let  it  lie  by  me  for  a  coniiderable 
time ;  that  on  viewing  the  matter  at  a  proper 
diftance,  and  when  the  fliarpnefs  of  recent 
impreilions  had  been  worn  off,  I  might  be 
better  able  to  form  a  juft  eilimate  of  the  va- 
lue of  my  firfl  opinions. 

B  2  I  have 
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I  have  juil  now  read  it  over  very  coolly 
and  deliberately.  My  latefl  judgment  owns 
my  firft  fentiments  and  reafonings,  in  their 
full  force,  with  regard  both  to  perfons  and 
things. 

During  a  period  of  four  years,  the  ftate  of 
the  world,  except  for  fome  few  and  fhort  in- 
tervals, has  filled  me  with  a  good  deal  of 
ferious  inquietude.  I  confidered  a  general 
war  againft  Jacobins  and  Jacobinifm,  as  the 
only  poflible  chance  of  faving  Europe  (and 
England  as  included  in  Europe)  from  a  truly 
frightful  Revolution.  For  this  I  have  been 
cenfured,  as  receiving,  through  weaknefs,  or 
of  fpreading,  through  fi-aud  and  artifice,  ai 
tilfe  alarm.  Whatever  others  may  think  of 
the  matter,  that  alarm,  in  my  mind,  is  by  no 
means  quieted.  The  fiate  of  afi'airs  abroad 
is  not  fo  much  mended,  as  x.o  make  me,  for 
one,  full  of  confidence.  At  honie^  I  fee  no 
abatement  whatfoever  in  the  zeal  of  the  Par- 
tifans  of  Jacobinifm  towards  their  caufe,  nor 
any  celTation  in  their  efforts  co  do  mifchief.  * 
What  is  doing  by  Lx>rd  Lauderdale  on  the 
firft  fccne  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  adlions, 

and 
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and  in  his  fpirit,  is  not  calculated  to  remove 
my  apprehenfions.  They  purfue  their  firft 
objed:  with  as  much  eagernefs  as  ever,  but 
with  more  dexterity.  Under  the  plaufible 
name  of  peace,  by  which  they  delude  or  are 
deluded,  they  would  deliver  us  unarmed,  and 
defencelefs,  to  the  confederation  of  Jacobins, 
whofe  center  is  indeed  in  France,  but  whofe 
rays  proceed  in  every  diredlion  throughout 
the  world.  I  underftand  that  Mr.  Coke,  of 
Norfolk,  has  been  lately  very  bufy  in  fprcad- 
ing  a  diflaffcdlion  to  this  War  (which  we 
carry  on  for  our  being)  in  the  country  in 
which  his  property  gives  him  fo  great  an  in- 
fluence. It  is  truly  alarming  to  fee  fo  large 
a  part  of  the  ariftocratick  interefl  engaged  in 
the  caufe  of  the  new  fpecies  of  democracy, 
■which  is  openly  attacking,  or  fecretly  under- 
mining, the  fyftem  of  property  by  which 
mankind  has  hitherto  been  governed.  But 
we  are  not  to  delude  ourfelves.  No  man  can 
be  connedted  with  a  party,  which  profelTes 
publickly  to  admire,  or  may  be  jultly  fuf- 
pected  of  fecretly  abetting,  this  French  Re- 
volution, who  muft  not  be  drawn  into  its 
vortex,  and  become  the  inftrument  of  its 
defigns. 

What 
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What  I  have  written  is  in  the  manner  of 
apology.  I  have  given  it  that  form,  as  being 
the  moft  rcfpcdful ;  but  I  do  not  ftand  in 
need  of  any  apology  for  my  principles,  my 
fentiments,  or  mycondud.  I  wifli  the  paper 
I  lay  before  your  Grace,  to  be  confidered  as 
my  mod:  deliberate,  folemn,  and  even  Tefta- 
mentary  Proteft  ;  againfl:  the  proceedings  and 
dodlrines  which  have  hitherto  produced  fo 
much  mifchief  in  the  world,  and  which  will 
infallibly  produce  more,  and  poffibly  greater. 
It  is  my  proteft  againft  thedelufion,  by  which 
fome  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  this 
Jacobin  conteft  at  home,  as  an  ordinary  party 
fquabble  about  place  or  patronage ;  and  to 
regard  this  Jacobin  War  abroad  as  a  common 
War  about  trade  or  territorial  boundaries,  or 
about  a  political  balance  of  power  among  rival 
or  jealous  ftates  :  Above  all,  it  is  my  proteft 
againft  that  miftake  or  pervcrfion  of  fcntiment, 
by  which  they  who  agree  with  us  in  our  prin- 
ciples, may  on  collateral  conliderations  be  re- 
garded as  enemies ;  and  thofe  who,  in  this 
perilous  crifis  of  all  human  affairs,  differ  from 
us  fundamentally  and  pradically,  as  our  beft 
friends.  Thus  perfons  of  great  importance 
2  may 
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may  be  made  to  turn  the  whole  of  their  in- 
fluence to  the  deftrudlion  of  their  prin- 
ciples. 

I  now  make  it  my  humble  requcft  to  your 
Grace,  that  you  Avill  not  give  any  fort  of 
anfwcr  to  the  paper  I  fend,  or  to  this  Letter, 
except  barely  to  let  me  know  that  you  have 
received  them.  I  even  wiili  that  at  prefent 
you  may  not  read  the  paper  which  I  tranfmit ; 
lock  it  up  in  the  drawer  of  your  library  table; 
and  when  a  day  of  compulfory  refledion  comes, 
then  be  pleafed  to  turn  to  it.  Then  remember 
that  your  Grace  had  a  true  friend,  who  had, 
comparatively  with  men  of  your  defcription, 
a  very  fmall  interefl:  in  oppoling  the  modern 
fyftem  of  morality  and  policy  ;  but  who  under 
every  difcouragement,  w-as  fiiithful  to  publick 
duty  and  to  private  friendfnip.  I  fhall  then 
probably  be  dead.  I  am  fure  I  do  not  wifh 
to  live  to  fee  fuch  things.  But  whilft  I  do 
live/I  fhall  purfue  the  fame  courfe;  although 
my  merits  fhould  be  taken  for  unpardonable 
faults,  and  as  fuch  avenged,  not  only  on  mv- 
fclf,  but  on  my  pofterity. 

Adieu'' 
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Adieu,  my  dear  Lord !  and  do  me  the  jufticc 
to  believe  me  ever,  with  mod  lincere  refped:, 
veneration,  and  afFedionate  attachment. 

Your  Grace's 

Mofl:  faithful  friend, 

and  mofl  obedient 

humble  fervant, 
Beaconsfield, 
5ept.  29,  1793. 

EDMUND  BURKE. 
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.PPROACHING  towards  the  clofe  of  a 
long  period  of  publick  fervice,  it  is  natural  I 
iliould  be  defirous  to  ftand  well  (I  hope  I  do 
ftand  tolerably  well)  with  that  public,  which, 
with  whatever  fortune,  I  have  endeavoured 
faithfully  and  zealoufly,  to  fervc. 

I  am  alfo  not  a  little  anxious  for  fome  place 
in  the  eftimation  of  the  two  perfons  to  whom 
I  addrefs  this  paper.  I  have  always  ad:ed  with 
them,  and  with  thofe  whom  they  reprefent. 
To  my  knowledge  I  have  not  deviated,  no  not 
in  the  minuteft  point,  from  their  opinions 
and  principles.  Of  late,  without  any  alter- 
ation in  their  fentiments,  or  in  mine,  a  dif- 
ference of  a  very  unufual  nature,  and  which, 
C  under 
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under  the  circumftances,  it  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
fcribe,  has  arifen  between  us. 

In  my  journey  with  them  through  life,  I 
rnet  Mr.  Fox  in   my  road  j  and  I   travelled 
with  him  very  chearfuUy  as  long  as  he  ap- 
peared to  me   to  purfue   the   fame  dire6lion 
\vith  thofe  in  whofe  company  I  fet  out.     In 
the  latter  ftage  of  our  progrefs,  a  new  fcheme 
of  liberty  and  equality  was  produced  in  the 
world,  which  either  dazzled  his  imagination, 
pr  was  fuited  to  fome  new  walks  of  ambition, 
"which  were  then  opened  to  his  view.     The 
whole  frame  and  fafhion  of  his  politics  appear 
to  have  fufFered  about  that  time  a  very  ma- 
terial alteration.    It  is  about  three  years  fmce, 
in  confequence  of  that  extraordinary  change, 
that,  after  a  pretty  long  preceding  period  of 
diftance,  coolncfs,  and  want  of  confidence,  if 
not  total  alienation  on  his  part,  a  complcat 
public  feparation  has  been  made  between  that 
gentleman  and  me.     Until  lately  the  breach 
between  us  appeared  reparable.    I  trufted  that 
time  and  reflexion,  and  a  decifive  experience 
of  the  mifchiefs  which  have  flowed  from  the 
proceedings    and   the   fyftem  of  France,    oi} 
ikvhich  our  difference  had  arifen,  as  well  as  the 

knowi^ 
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known  fcntiments  of  the  befl  and  wifeft  of 
our  common  friends  upon  that  fubjed:,  would 
have  brought  him  to  a  fafer  \\ay  of  thinking. 
Several  of  his  friends  faw^  no  fecurity  for  keep- 
ing things  in  a  proper  train  after  this  excurfiort 
of  his,  but  in  the  reunion  of  the  party  on  its 
old  grounds,  under  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
Mr.  Fox,  if  he  pleafed,  might  have  been  com- 
prehended in  that  fyflem,  with  the  rank  and 
confideration  to  which  his  great  talents  entitle 
him,  and  indeed  muft  fecure  to  him  in  any 
party  arrangement  that  could  be  made.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  knows  how  much  I  wifhed 
for,  and  how  earneftly  I  laboured  that  re-union^, 
and  upon  terms  that  might  every  way  be 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  Mr.  Fox.— 
His  conduct  in  the  lall  felFion  has  extinguilhed 
thcfe  hopes  for  ever. 

Mr.  Fox  has  lately  publiflied  in  print,  a 
defence  of  his  conduct.  On  taking  into  con- 
fideration that  defence,  a  fociety  of  gentle- 
men,  called  the  Whig  Club,  thought  proper 
to  come  to  the  following  refolution — "  That 
their  confidence  in  Mr.  Fox  is  confirmed, 
ftrengthened,  and  increafed,  by  the  calumnies 
againft  him," 

G  2  Tc 
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To  that  refolution  my  two  noble  friends, 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
have  given  their  concurrence. 

The  calumnies  fuppofed  in  that  refolution, 
can  be  nothing  elfe  than  the  objections  taken 
to  Mr.  Fox's  condud:  in  this  feffion  of  Par- 
liament; for  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  the 
refolution  refers.  I  am  one  of  thofe  who  have 
publickly  and  ftrongly  urged  thofe  objedions. 
I  hope  I  (hall  be  thought  only  to  do  what  is 
necelfary  to  my  juftification,  thus  publickly, 
folemnly,  and  heavily  cenfured  by  thofe  whom 
I  moft  value  and  eftcem,  when  I  firmly  con- 
tend, that  the  objedions  which  I,  with  many 
others  of  the  friends  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
have  made  to  Mr.  Fox's  conduct,  are  not  ca^ 
lumniest  but  founded  on  truth ;  that  they  arc 
not  fezv,  but  many ;  and  that  they  are  not 
light  and  trivial,  but  in  a  very  high  degree, 
ferious  and  important. 

That  I  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  throw- 
ing out,  even  privately,  any  loofe  random 
imputations  againll:  the  public  condud:  of  a 
gentleman,  for  whom  I  once  entertained  a 
very  warm  alfcdion,   and  whofe  abilities   I 

regard 
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regard  with  the  greateil  admiration,  I  will 
put  down  diftindly  and  articulately,  Ibme  of 
the  matters  of  objedtion  which  I  feel  to  his 
late  doctrines  and  proceedings,  trufting  that  I 
Ihall  be  able  to  dcmonftrate  to  the  friends, 
whofe  good  opinion  I  would  ftill  cultivate, 
that  not  levity,  nor  caprice,  nor  lefs  defenfible 
motives,  but  that  very  grave  reafons  influence 
my  judgment.  I  think  that  the  fpirit  of  his 
late  proceedings  is  wholly  alien  to  our  national 
policy,  and  to  the  peace,  to  the  profperity, 
and  to  the  legal  liberties  of  this  nation,  ac- 
iordifig  to  our  ancient  domejiic  and  appropriated 
inode  of  holding  them. 

Viewing  things  in  that  light,  my  confi- 
dence in  him  is  not  encreafed,  but  totally 
deilroyed  by  thofe  proceedings.  I  cannot 
conceive  it  a  matter  of  honour  or  duty  (but 
the  diredl  contrary)  in  any  member  of  par- 
liament, to  continue  fyfrematick  oppolition  for 
the  purpofe  of  putting  Government  under  dif- 
ficulties, until  Mr.  Fox  (with  all  his  prefent 
ideas)  fhall  have  the  principal  direction  of  af- 
fairs placed  in  his  hands ;  and  until  the  pre- 
fent body  of  adminirtration  (with  their  ideas 
4  and 
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and  meafures)    is   of  courfe  overturned  and 
dilTolved. 

To  come  to  particulars: 

I.  The  Laws  and  Conftitution  of  the  Kinsr- 
dom,  entruft  the  fole  and  exclufive  right  of 
treating  with  foreign  potentates,  to  the  King. 
This  is  an  undifputed  part  of  the  legal  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown.  However,  notwith- 
itanding  this,  Mr.  Fox,  without  the  know- 
ledge or  participation  of  any  one  perfon  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  with  whom  he  was  bound 
by  every  party  principle,  in  matters  of  deli- 
cacy and  importance,  confidentially  to  com- 
municate, thought  proper  to  fend  Mr.  Adair, 
as  his  reprefcntative,  and  with  his  cypher,  to 
St.  Peterfburgh,  there  to  fruftrate  the  objects 
for  which  the  Minifter  from  the  Crown  was 
authorized  to  treat.'  He  fuccceded  in  this  his 
dclign,  and  did  adlually  fruftrate  the  King's 
Minifter  in  fome  of  the  objeds  of  his  nego- 
ciation. 

This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  does  not  (as 
I  conceive)  amount  to  abfolute  high  trcafon ; 
Ruiliai    though   on  bad   terms,    not  having 

been 
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been  then  declaredly  at  war  with  this  king- 
dom. But  fuch  a  proceeding  is,  in  law,  not 
very  remote  from  that  offence,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mod  unconflitutional  aft,  and 
an  high  treafonable  mifdemeanor. 

The  legitimate  and  fure  mode  of  commu- 
nication between  this  nation  and  foreign 
powers,  is  rendered  uncertain,  precarious, 
and  treacherous,  by  being  divided  into  two 
channels,  one  with  the  Government,  one  with 
the  head  of  a  party  in  Opoofition  to  that  Go- 
vernment ;  by  which  means  the  foreign 
powers  can  never  be  alTured  of  the  real  au- 
thority or  validity  of  any  public  tranfadion 
whatfoever. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  taken  of 
the  difcontent  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
in  parliament  and  in  the  nation,  to  give  to  an 
individual  an  influence  diredly  againfl  the 
Government  of  his  country,  in  a  foreign 
court,  has  made  a  highway  into  England 
for  the  intrigues  of  foreign  courts  in  our 
afT^\irs.  This  is  a  fore  evil ;  an  evil  from 
which,  before  this  time,  England  was  more 
free  than  any  other  nation.      Nothing  can 

p  refer  ve 
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preferve  us  from  that  evil — which  conneds 
cabinet  factions  abroad  with  popular  fadions 
here, — but  the  keeping  facred  the  Crown,  as 
the  only  channel  of  communication  with 
every  other  nation. 

This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  has  given  a 
fVrong  countenance  and  an  encouraging  ex- 
ample to  the  dodtrincs  and  pradiices  of  the 
Revolution  and  Conftitutional  Societies,  and 
of  other  mifchievous  focieties  of  that  de- 
fcription,  who,  without  any  legal  authority, 
and  even  without  any  corporate  capacity,  are 
in  the  habit  of  propofmg,  and  to  the  beft  of 
their  power,  of  forming  leagues  and  alliances 
with  France. 

This  proceeding,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
probated on  all  the  general  principles  of  go- 
vernment, IS,  in  a  more  narrow  view  of 
things,  not  lefs  reprehenfible.  It  tends  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  whole  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  late  party,  by  difcrediting  the 
principles  upon  which  they  fupported  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  Ruflian  bufinefs,  as  if  they,  of 
that  party  alfo,  had  proceeded  in  their  parlia- 
mentary oppofition,  on  the  fame  mifchievous 
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principles  which  adluated  Mr.  Fox  in  l£nd- 
ing  Mr.  Adair  on  his  cmbaflTy, 

2.    Very  Toon    after  his  fending  this  eni- 
bafly  to  Ruilia,    that    is,    in    the    Spring  of 
1792,  a  covenanting  chib  or  aflbciation  was 
formed  in  London,  calling  itfelf  by  the  am- 
bitious and  invidious  title  of  *'  The  Friends  of 
the  People.'"      It  was  compofed  of  many  o.f 
Mr.  Fox's  own   moft  intimate,  pcrfonal,  and. 
party  friends,  joined   to  a  very  confiderable 
part  of   the  members  of   thofc   mifchievows 
aflbciations    called    the   Revolution   Society, 
and   the    Conftitutional   Society.      Mr.    Fox: 
niufl:  have  been  well  apprized  of  the  progrefs 
of  that  fociety,  in  every  one  of  its  fleps ;  if 
not  of  the  very  origin  of  it.     I  certainly  was 
informed    of  both,    who   had    no  connexion 
with  the  dcfign,  diredlly  or  indiredly.     His 
influence   over   the   perfons    who    compofed 
the  leading  part  in  that  afTociation,  was,  and 
is    unbounded.      I    hear,    that    he    exprefTed 
fome  difapprobation  of  this  club  in  one  cafe, 
(that  of   Mr.   St.   John)    where   his  confenr 
was  formally  alked ;  yet  he  never  attempted 
ferioufly  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  aiTociation,  or  to 
difavow  11,  or  to  controul,  check,  or  modify 
D  it 
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it  in  any  way  whatfoever.  If  he  had  pleafed, 
without  difficulty,  he  might  have  fupprefTed 
it  in  its  beginning.  However,  he  did  not  only 
not  fupprefs  it  in  its  beginning,  but  encou- 
raged it  in  every  part  of  its  progrefs,  at  that 
particular  time,  frhen  Jacobin  Clubs  (under 
the  very  fame,  or  limilar  titles)  were  making 
fuch  dreadful  havock  in  a  country  not  thirty 
miles  from  the  coafl  of  England,  and  when 
every  motive  of  moral  prudence  called  for 
the  difcouragement  of  focieties  formed  for  the 
encreafe  of  popular  prctenfions  to  power  and 
direction, 

3.  When  the  proceedings  of  this  fociety 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  as  well  as 
others  ad:ing  in  the  fame  fpirit,  had  caufed 
a  very  ferious  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  of  many  good  patriots,  he 
publickly,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  treated 
their  apprehenfions  and  condudl  with  the 
greateft  afperity  and  ridicule.  He  condemned 
and  vilified,  in  the  moft  infulting  and  out- 
rageous terms,  the  proclamation  iflued  by  Go- 
vernment on  that  occafion — though  he  well 
knew,  that  it  had  pafTed  through  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  hands,  that  it  had  received  his 
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fullefl:  approbation,  and  that  it  was  the  re- 
fult  of  an  actual  interview  between  that  loble 
Duke  and  Mr.  Pitt.  During  the  dircufilon 
of  its  merits  in  the  Hoafe  of  Commons,  Mr. 
pox  countenanceii  and  juftified  the  chief 
promoters  of  that  affociation ;  and  he  re- 
ceived in  return,  a  publick  aflurance  from 
them  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to  him, 
fingly  and  perfonally.  On  account  of  this 
proceeding,  a  very  great  num.ber  (I  prcfume 
to  fay,  not  the  lead  grave  and  wife  pare)  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  friends  in  Parliament, 
and  many  out  of  Parliament,  who  are  of  the 
fame  defcription,  have  becom.e  feparated  from 
that  time  to  this  from  Mr.  Fox's  particular 
Cabal ;  very  few  of  which  Cabal  are,  or  ever 
have,    fo  much  as  pretended   to  be  attached 

to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  or  to  pay  any  refpe(^t 
to  him  or  his  opinions. 

4,  At  the  beginning  of  this  fclTion,  when 
the  fober  part  of  the  nation  was  a  fecond 
time  generally  and  juftly  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  French  arms  on  the  Continent, 
and  at  the  fp reading  of  their  horrid  princi- 
ples and  cabals  in  England,  Mr.  Fox  did 
not  (as  had  been  ufual  in  cafes  of  far  lefs 
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moment)  call  together  any  meeting  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  friends  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  their 
opinion  on  the  condud  to  be  purfued  in  Par- 
liament at  that  critical  Jundure.  He  con- 
certed his  meafurcs  (if  with  any  perfons  at 
all)  with  the  friends  of  Lord  Lanfdowne, 
and  thofe  calling  themfelves  Friends  of  the 
People,  and  others  not  in  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree attached  to  the  Duke  of  Portland ;  by 
^vhich  conducl  he  wilfully  gave  up  (in  my 
opinion)  all  pretenfions  to  be  confidered  as 
of  that  party,  and  much  more  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  the  Leader  and  Mouth  of  it  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  This  could  not  give 
inuch  encouragement  to  thofe  who  had  been 
feparated  from  Mr.  Fox,  on  account  of  his 
conduct  on  the  firfl:  proclamation,  to  rejoin 
that  party. 

5.  Not  having  confultcd  any  of  the  Duke 
of  Portlands  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ; 
and  not  having  confulted  them,  becaufe  he  had 
rcafon  to  know,  that  the  courfe  he  had  refolved 
to  purfue  would  be  highly  difagrccable  to  them, 
he  reprefented  the  alarm,  which  was  a  fccond 
time  ^ycn  and  taken,  in  ftill  more  invidious 
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colours  than  thofe  in  which  he  painted  the 
alarms  of  the  former  year.  He  defcribed 
thofe  alarms  in  this  manner,  although  the 
caufe  of  them  was  then  grown  far  lefs  equii 
vocal,  and  far  more  urgent.  He  even  went 
fo  far  as  to  treat  the  fuppotition  of  the  growth 
of  a  Jacobin  fpirit  in  England  as  a  libel  on  the 
nation.  As  to  the  danger  from  abroady  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  feflion,  he  faid  little  or  nothing 
upon  the  fubjed:.  He  contented  himfelf  with 
defending  the  ruling  factions  in  France,  and 
with  accufmg  the  publick  Councils  of  this 
kingdom  of  every  fort  of  evil  defign  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people;  declaring  dilHnctly, 
ftrongly,  and  precifely,  that  the  whole  danger 
of  the  nation  was  from  the  growth  of  the 
Power  of  the  Crown.  The  policy  of  this  de- 
claration was  obvious.  It  was  in  fubfervience 
to  the  general  plan  of  difablingus  from  taking 
any  fteps  againft  France.  To  counteract  the 
alarm  given  by  the  progrefs  of  Jacobin  arms 
and  principles,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  an 
oppofite  alarm  concerning  the  growth  of  the 
Power  of  the  Crown.  If  that  alarm  fhould 
prevail,  he  knew  that  the  nation  never  would 
be  brought  by  arms  to  oppofe  the  growth  of 
the  Jacobin  empire ;  becaufe  it  is  obvious  that 
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war  does,  in  its  very  nature,  neceflitatc  the 
Commons  confiderably  to  ftrcngthen  the 
hands  of  Government ;  and  if  that  ftrcngth 
fhould  itfelf  be  the  objed  of  terrour,  we  could 
have  no  war. 

6.  In  the  extraordinary  and  violent  fpeeches 
of  that  day,  he  attributed  all  the  evils  which 
the  publick  had  futfered,  to  the  Proclamation 
of  the  preceding  fummerj  though  he  fpoke 
in  prefence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  own 
fon,  the  Marquis  of  Titchficld,  who  had 
feconded  the  Addrefs  on  that  Proclamation ; 
and  in  prefence  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
brother.  Lord  Edward  Bentinck,  and  fe- 
veral  others  of  his  beft:  friends  and  neareft 
relations. 

7.  On  that  day,  that  is,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1792,  he  propofcd  an  amendment 
to  the  Addrefs,  which  ftands  on  the  Journals 
of  the  Houfe,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
mod  extraordinary  record  which  ever  did  fland 
upon  them.  To  introduce  this  amendment, 
he  not  only  (Iruc-k  out  the  part  of  the  propofcd 
Addrefs  which  alluded  to  infurrections,  upon 
the  ground  of  the  objedions  which  he  took 
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to  the  legality  of  calling  together  Parlia- 
ment, (objedions  which  I  n^ufl  .ever  think 
litigious  and  fophiftical)  but  he  likewife  ftruck 
out  that  part  zvhich  related  to  the  Cabals  and 
Confpiracies  of  the  French  Fa^ion  in  England^ 
although  their  pradlices  and  correfpondenccs 
were  of  public  notoriety.  Mr.  Cooper  T^d 
Mr.  Watt  had  been  deputed  from  Manchefter 
to  the  Jacobins.  Thefe  ambafladors  w  ere  re- 
ceived by  them  as  Britilh  Reprefentativcs. 
Other  deputations  of  Englifli  had  been  re- 
ceived at  the  bar  of  the  National  Affembly. 
They  had  gone  the  length  of  giving  fupplies 
to  the  Jacobin  armies ;  and  they  in  return  had 
received  promifes  of  military  alTiftance  to  for- 
ward their  defigns  in  England.  A  regular 
correfpondence  for  fraternizing  the  two  na- 
tions had  alfo  been  carried  on  by  focieties  in 
London  with  a  great  number  of  the  Jacobin 
focieties  in  France.  This  correfpondence  had 
alfo  for  its  objed  the  pretended  improvement 
of  the  Britifli  Conftitution. — What  is  the  moft 
remarkable,  and  by  much  the  more  mifchiev- 
ous  part  of  his  proceedings  that  day,  Mr.  Fox 
likewife  ftruck  out  every  thing  in  the  Addrefs 
which  related  to  the  tokens  of  Ambition  given  by 
France i  her  aggreffions  upon  our  allies,  and  the 
o  fudden 
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Jttdden  and  dangerous  grozvtb  of  her  power  upon 
every  fide  i  and  inftead  of  all  thofe  weighty, 
and  at  that  time,  neceflary  matters,  by  which 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  (in  a  criiis,  fuch 
as  perhaps  Europe  never  ftood)  to  give  afTu- 
rances  to  our  allies,  flrength  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  a  check  to  the  common  enemy  of 
Europe,  he  fubftituted  nothing  but  a  criminal 
charge  on  the  condud:  of  the  Britifh  Govern- 
ment for  calling  Parliament  together,  and  an 
engagement  to  enquire  into  that  condudl. 

8.  If  it  had  pleafed  God  to  fuffer  him  to 
frR:ceed  in  this  his  projed,  for  the  amendment 
to  the  Addrefs,  he  would  for  ever  have  ruined 
this  nation,  along  with  the  reft  of  Europe. 
At  home  all  the  Jacobin  focieties,  formed  for 
the  utter  deftrudtion  of  our  Conftitution, 
would  have  lifted  up  their  heads,  which  had 
been  beaten  down  by  the  two  Proclamations. 
Thofe  focieties  would  have  been  infinitely 
ftrengthened  and  multiplied  in  every  quarter ; 
their  dangerous  foreign  communications  would 
have  been  left  broad  and  open ;  the  Crown 
would  not  have  beefi  authorized  to  take  any 
meafure  whatever  for  our  immediate  defence 
by  fea  or  land.     The  clofcft,  the  iiioft  natural, 
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the  nearefl:,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  from  many 
internal  as  well  as  external  circumdances,  the 
weakeft  of  our  allies,  Holland,  would  have 
been  given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  France, 
jufton  the  point  of  invading  that  republick. 
A  general  confternation  would  have  feized 
upon  all  Europe ;  and  all  alliance  with  every 
other  power,  except  France,  would  have  been 
for  ever  rendered  impradlicable  to  us.  I  think 
it  impofiible  for  any  man,  who  regards  the 
dignity  and  fafety  of  his  country,  or  indeed 
the  common  fafety  of  mankind,  ever  to  forget 
Mr.  Fox*s  proceedings  in  that  tremendous 
crifis  of  all  human  affairs. 

9.  Mr.  Fox  very  foon  had  reafon  to  be 
apprifed  of  the  general  diflike  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  friends  to  this  conduct.  Some 
of  thofe  who  had  even  voted  with  him,  the 
day  after  their  vote  exprelTcd  their  abhor- 
rence of  his  amendment,  their  {en^Q  of  its 
inevitable  tendency,  and  their  total  aliena- 
tion from  the  principles  and  maxims  upon 
which  it  was  made ;  yet,  the  very  next  day, 
that  is,  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  December,  he 
brought  on  v/hat  in  etfecl  was  the  very  fame 
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bufinefs,  and  on  the   fame   principles,  a  je- 
cond  time. 

10.  Although  the  Houfe  does  not  ufually 
fit  on  Saturday,  he  a  third  time  brought  on 
another  propofition,  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and 
purfued  it  with  fo  much  heat  and  perfcverancc 
as  to  fit  into  Sunday ;  a  thing  not  known  in 
Parliament  for  many  years. 

11.  In  all  rhcfe  motions  and  debates  he 
wholly  departed  from  all  the  political  prin- 
ciples relative  to  France,  (confidered  merely 
as  a  flate,  and  independent  of  its  Jacobin 
form  of  government)  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  fundamental  in  this  country,  and 
which  he  had  himfelf  held  more  flrongly  than 
any  man  in  Parliament.  He  at  that  time 
ftudioufly  feparated  himfelf  from  thofe  to 
whofe  fentiments  he  ufcd  to  profefs  no  fmall 
regard,  although  thofe  fentiments  were  pub- 
iickly  declared.  I  had  then  no  concern  in 
the  party,  having  been  for  fome  time,  with 
all  outrage,  excluded  from  it  j  butj  on  ge- 
neral principles,  I  muft  fay,  that  a  pcrfon 
who  aflumes  to  be  leader  of  a  party  com- 
pofed  of  freemen  and  of  gentlemen,  ought  to 
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pay  fome  degree  of  deference  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  even  to  their  prejudices.  He 
ought  to  have  fome  degree  of  management 
for  their  credit  and  influence  in  their  country. 
He  lliewed  fo  very  little  of  this  delicacy,  that 
he  compared  the  alarm  raifed  in  the  minds 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  party,  (which 
was  his  own)  an  alarm  in  which  they  fym- 
pathized  with  the  greater  part  of  the  nation, 
to  the  panick  produced  by  the  pretended 
Popifh  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
— defcribing  it  to  be,  as  that  was,  a  contriv- 
ance of  knaves,  and  believed  only  by  well- 
meaning  dupes  and  madmen. 

T2.-The  Monday  following,  (the  17th  of 
December)  he  purfued  the  fame  conduct. 
The  means  ufed  in  England  to  co-opcratc 
with  the  Jacobin  army  in  politicks,  agreed 
with  their  modes  of  proceeding  ;  I  allude 
to  the  mifchievous  writings  circulated  with 
much  induftry  and  fuccefs,  as  well  as  the  fe- 
ditious  clubs,  which  at  that  time,  added  not 
a  little  to  the  alarm  taken  by  obferving  and 
well-informed  men.  The  writings  and  the 
cluDS  w  ere  two  evils  which  marched  together. 
Mr.  Fox  difcovcrcd  the  greateft  polTible  dif- 
£  2  poiirion 
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pofition  to  favour  and  countenance  the  one  as 
well  a3  the  other  of  thefe  two  grand  inftru- 
ments  of  the  French  fyftem.  He  would  hardly 
confider  any  political  writing  whatfoever,  as 
a  libel,  or  as  a  fit  objed  of  profecution.  At 
a  time  in  which  the  prefs  has  been  the  grand 
inftrument  of  the  fubverfion  of  order,  of  mo- 
rals, of  religion,  and  I  may  fay  of  human  fo- 
ciety  itfelf,  to  carry  the  dodrines  of  its  liberty 
higher  than  ever  it  has  been  known  by  its  moft 
extravagant  affertors  even  in  France,  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  very  ferious  refledlions.  Mr.  Fox 
treated  the  affociations  for  profecuting  thcfe 
libels,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  improvement 
of  the  human  mind,  and  as  a  mobbifh  tyranny. 
He  thought  proper  to  compare  them  with  the 
riotous  alTemblies  of  Lord  George  Gordon  in 
1780,  declaring  that  he  had  advifed  his  friends 
in  Weftminfler,  to  fign  the  aiTociations  whe- 
ther they  agreed  to  them  or  not,  in  order  that 
they  might  avoid  deftru6i:ion  to  their  perfons 
or  their  houfes,  or  a  defertion  of  their  fliops. 
This  infidious  advice  tended  to  confound  thofe 
who  wifhed  well  to  the  objed  of  the  aflbcia- 
ticn,  with  the  feditious,  againlT:  uhom  the 
afTociation  was  direded.  By  this  ftratagem, 
the  confederacy  intended  for  preferving  the 
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Britifh  conflltution,  and  the  public  peace* 
would  be  wholly  defeated.  The  magiflrates, 
utterly  incapable  of  difiinguifhing  the  friends 
from  the  enemies  of  order,  would  in  vain  look 
for  fiipport  when  they  ftood  in  the  greateft 
need  of  it. 

13.  Mr.  Fox's  whole  conduct,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  was  without  example.  The  very  morn- 
ing after  thefe  violent  declamations  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  againft  the  afTociation, 
(that  is  on  Tuefday  the  1 8th)  he  went  himfelf 
to  a  meeting  of  St.  George's  parifh,  and  there 
figned  an  alfociation  of  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  ihofe  he  had  the  night  before  fo  ve- 
hemently condemned  ;  and  feveral  of  his  par- 
ticular and  moft  intimate  friends,  inhabitants 
of  that  pariili,  attended  and  figned  along  with 
him. 

14.  Immediately  after  this  extraordinary 
(lep,  and  in  order  perfecily  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  that  allociation  againft  Jacobin  publica- 
tions, (which,  contrary  to  his  opinions,  he 
had  promoted  and  figned)  a  mifchievous  fo* 
ciety  was  formed  under  his  aufpices,  called, 
the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  qf  the  Prefs,     Their 
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title  groundlefsly  infinuated,  that  the  freedom 
of  the  prefs  had  lately  fuffered,  or  was  now 
threatened  with  feme  violation.  This  fociety 
was  only,  in  reality,  another  modification  of 
the  fociety  calling  itfclf  the  Friends  of  the 
PeopUy  which,  in  the  preceding  fummer  had 
caufcd  fo  much  uneafinefs  in  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  feveral 
of  his  friends.  This  new  fociety  was  com- 
pofed  of  many,  if  not  moft  of  the  members  of 
the  club  of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  with  the 
addition  of  a  vaft  multitude  of  others  (fuch 
as  Mr.  Home  Tooke)  of  the  worft  and  moft 
feditious  difpofitions  that  could  be  found  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  firft  m.ecting  of 
this  club,  Mr.  Erlkine  took  the  lead,  and  di- 
redly  (without  any  difavowal  ever  (ince  on 
Mr.  Fox's  part)  made  ufe  of  his  name  and  au^ 
ihority  in  favour  of  its  formation  and  purpofes. 
In  the  fame  meeting  Mr,  Erfkine  had  thanks 
for  his  defence  of  Paine,  which  amounted  to 
a  complete  avowal  of  that  Jacobin  incendiary ; 
elfe  it  is  impoffible  to  know  how  Mr.  Erfkine 
fhould  have  deferved  fuch  marked  applaufes 
for  adling  njerely  as  a  lawyer  for  his  fee,  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  profeflion. 
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15.  Indeed  Mr.  Fox  appeared  the  general 
patron  of  all  fuch  perfons  and  proceedings. 
When    Lord   Edward   Fitzgerald,    and  other 
perfons,  for  pradiccs  of  the  moll  dangerous 
kind,  in  Paris  and  in  London,  were  removed 
from  the  King's  Guards,  Mr.  Fox  took  occa- 
fion,  in  the  HouTe  of  Commons,   heavily  to 
ccnfure  that  ad  as  unjuft  and  opprefTivc,  and 
tending  to  make  officers  bad  citizens.     There- 
were  few,  however,  who  did  not  call  for  fome 
fuch  meafures  on  the  part  of  Government,  as 
of  abfolute  necefiity  for  the  King's  perfonal 
fafety,  as  well  as  that  of  the  publick  ;   and  no- 
thing but   the  miflakcn  lenity  (with  which 
fuch   pracftices  were    rather    difcountenanced 
than  punifhed)  could  poiTibly  deferve  rcpre- 
henfion  in  what  was  done  with  regard  to  thofe 
gentlemen. 

16.  Mr.  Fox,  regularly  and  fyflematically, 
and  with  a  diligence  long  unufual  to  him,  did 
every  thing  he  could  to  countenance  the  fame 
principle  of  fraternity  and  connexion  with 
the  Jacobins  abroad,  and  the  National  Con- 
vention of  France,  for  which  thefe  officers  had 
been  removed  from  the  Guards.  For  when 
a  bill  (feeble  and  lax  indeed,  and  far  fhort  of 
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tne  vigour  required  by  the  conj unsure)  was 
brought  in  for  removing  out  of  the  kingdom 
the  emiflarics  of  France,  Mr.  Fox  oppofed  it- 
with  all  his  might.  He  purfued  a  vehement 
and  detailed  oppofition  to  it  through  all  its 
Hages,  defcribing  it  as  a  meafu re  contrary  to 
the  exifling  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
France ;  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  as  an  outrage  on  the  great  charter  itfelf. 

17.  In  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the 
fame  heat,  he  oppofed  a  bill,  which,  (though 
aukward  and  inartificial  in  its  conftrudlion) 
was  right  and  wife  in  its  principle,  and  was 
precedented  in  the  beft  times,  and  abfolutely 
neceflary  at  that  jundure, — I  mean  the  Trai- 
torous Correfpondence  Bill.  By  thefe  means 
the  enemy,  rendered  infinitely  dangerous  by 
the  links  of  real  faction  and  pretended  com- 
merce, would  have  been  (had  Mr.  Fox  fuc- 
ceeded)  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war  againfi: 
us  by  our  own  refources.  For  this  purpofe 
that  enemy  would  have  had  his  agents  and  trai- 
tors in  the  midft  of  us. 

18.  When  at  length  war  was  adually  de- 
clared, by  the  ufurpers  in  France,  againft  this' 
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kingdom,  and  dechred  whilft  they  were  pre- 
tending a  negociation  through  Dumourier  with 
Lord  Auckland,  Mr.  Fox  ftill  continued, 
through  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  to  dif- 
credit  the  national  honour  and  juftice,  and  to 
throw  the  entire  blame  of  the  war  on  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  his  own  country,  as  afling  with 
violence,  h?.ughtinefs,  and  want  of  equity.  He 
frequently  afierted,  bjth  at  the  time  and  ever 
fince,  that  the  war,  though  declared  by  France, 
was  provoked  by  us,  and  that  it  was  wholly  un- 
neceflary,  and  fundamentally  unjull. 

19.  He  has  loft  no  opportunity  of  railing, 
in  the  moft  virulent  manner,  and  in  the  moft 
unmeafurcd  language,  at  every  foreign  power 
with  whom  we  could  now,  or  at  any  time,  con- 
tra6t  any  ufeful  or  effedual  alliance  ag,  inft 
France,  declaring  that  he  hoped  no  alliance  with 
thofe  powers  was  made,  or  was  in  a  train  of  being 
made  *.  He  always  exprelled  himfelf  with  the 
utmoft  horror  concerning  fuch  alliances,  lb  did 
all  his  phalanx.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  particular, 
after  one  of  his  invedtives  againfb  thofe  powers,' 

*  It  is  an  exception,  that  in  one  of  liis  laft  fpeeches,  (but 
not  before)  Mr.  Fox  feemed  to  think,  an  alliance  with 
Spain  might  be  proper, 
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fitting  by  him,  faid,  with  manifefl  marks  of  hii 
approbation,  that  if  we  muft  go  to  war,  he 
had  rather  go  to  war  alone  than  with  fuch 
allies. 

20.  Immediately  after  the  French  declaration 
of  war  againft  us.  Parliament  addreffed  the 
King  in  fupport  of  the  war  againft  them,  as  juft 
and  neceftary,  and  provoked  as  well  as  formally 
declared  againft  Great  Britain.  He  did  not 
divide  the  Houfe  upon  this  meafure;  yet  he 
immediately  followed  this  our  folemn  Parlia- 
mentary engagement  to  the  King,  with  a  motion 
propofing  a  fet  of  refolutions,  the  efte6l  of  which 
was,  that  the  two  Houfes  were  to  load  themfelves 
with  every  kind  of  reproach  for  having  made  the 
addrefs,  which  they  had  juft  carried  to  the 
Throne.  He  commenced  this  long  ftring  of 
criminatory  refolutions  againft  his  country,  (if 
King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  decided  majority  without  doors  are  his 
country)  with  a  declaration  againft  intermeddling 
hi  the  interior  concerns  of  France.  The  purport 
of  this  refolution  of  non-interference,  is  a  thing 
unexampled  in  the  hiftoy  of  the  world,  when 
one  nation  has  been  actually  at  war  with  another. 
The  beft  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  give  no 
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lort  of  countenance  to  his  doftrine  of  non-inter- 
ference, in  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  he 
ufed  it,  even  when  there  is  no  war.  When  the 
war  exifts,  not  one  authority  is  againfl:  it  in  all 
its  latitude.  His  do61:rine  is  equally  contrary  to 
the  enemy's  uniform  pradice,  who,  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war,  makes  it  his  great  aim,  not 
only  to  change  the  Government,  but  to  make 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  whole  of  the  focial 
order  in  every  country. 

The  obie(51:  of  the  laft  of  this  extraordinary 
ftring  of  refolutions  moved  by  Mr,  Fox,  was 
to  advife  the  Crown  not  to  enter  into  fuch  an 
engagement  with  any  foreign  power,  fo  as  to 
hinder  us  from  making  a  feparate  peace  with 
France,  or  which  might  tend  to  enable  any  of 
thofe  powers  to  introduce  a  government  in  that 
country,  other  than  fuch  as  thofe  perfons  whom 
he  calls  the  people  of  France,  fhall  choofe  to 
eftablifh.  In  Ihort,  the  whole  of  thefe  refolu- 
tions appeared  to  have  but  one  drift— namely, 
the  facrifice  of  our  own  domeflick  dignity  and 
fafety,  and  the  independency  of  Europe,  to  the 
fupport  of  this  ftrange  mixture  of  anarchy  and 
tyranny  which  prevails  in  France,  and  which 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  were  pleafed  to  call  a 
F  3  Govern- 
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Government.  The  immediate  confequences  of 
thefc  mealures  was  (by  an  example,  the  ill 
effeds  of  which,  on  the  whole  world,  are  not  to 
be  calculated)  to  lecure  the  robbers  of  the  inno- 
cent nobility,  gentry,  and  ecclefiatticks  of  France, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fpoil  ihey  have  made  of 
the  eftates,  houfcs,  and  goods  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

21.  Not  fatistied  with  moving  thefe  refolu- 
tions,  tending  to  confirm  this  horrible  tyranny 
and  robbery,  and  with  adually  dividing  the 
Houfe  on  the  firft  of  the  long  firing  which  they 
compofed,  in  a  few  days  afterwards  he  encou- 
raged and  fupported  Mr.  Grey  in  producing  the 
very  fame  (Irings  in  a  new  form,  and  in  moving, 
under  the  fhape  of  an  addrefs  of  Parliament  to 
the  Crown,  another  virulent  libel  on  all  its  own 
proceedings  in  this  fefTion,  in  v.'hich  not  only  all 
the  ground  of  the  refolutions  was  again  travelled 
over,  but  much  new  inflammatory  matter  was 
introduced.  In  particular,  a  charge  was  made, 
that  Great  Britain  had  not  interpofed  to  prevent 
the  laft  partition  of  Poland.  On  this  head  the 
party  dwelt  very  largely,  and  very  vehemently. 
Mr.  Fox's  intention,  in  the  choice  of  this  ex- 
traordinary  topic,    was   evident  enough.      He 
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well  knows  two  things ;  firft,  that  no  wife  or 
honeft  man  can  approve  of  that  partition,  or  can 
contemplate  it  without  prognofticating  great  mif- 
chief  from  it  to  all  countries  at  fome  future  time. 
Secondly,  he  knows  quite  as  well,  that,  let  our 
opinions  on  that  partition  be  what  they  will,  Eng- 
land, by  itfelf,  is  not  in  a  fituation  to  afrord  to 
Poland  any  afliftance  whatfoever.  The  purpofe 
of  the  introdu6lion  of  Poiifh- politics  into  this  dif- 
cuflion,  was  not  for  the  fake  o{  Poland  ;  it  was  to 
throw  an  odium  upon  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  de- 
cline the  caufe  of  jufdce  from  their  impoffibility 
of  fupporting  a  caufe  which  they  approve;  as  if 
we,  who  think  more  flrongly  on  this  fubjedl  than 
he  does,  were  of  a  party  againft  Poland,  becaufe 
we  are  obliged  to  act  with  fome  of  the  authors 
of  that  injuftice,  agair.ft  our  common  enemy, 
France.  But  the  great  and  leading  purpofe  of 
this  introduction  of  Poland  into  the  debates  on 
the  French  war,  was  to  divert  the  public  atten- 
tion from  what  was  in  our  power,  that  is,  from  a 
fteady  co-operation  againft  France,  to  a  quarrel 
with  the  Allies  for  the  fake  of  a  Polifh  war, 
which,  for  any  ufeful  purpofe  to  Poland,  he 
knew  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  make.  If 
England  can  touch  Poland  ever  fo  remotely,  it 
muft   be   through    the    medium    of   alliances. 

But 
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But  by  attacking  all  the  combined  powers  toge- 
ther for  their  fiippofed  unjuft  aggrefilon  upon 
France,  he  bound  them  by  a  new  common  inte- 
reft,  not  feparately  to  join  England  for  the  ref- 
cue  of  Poland.  The  propofition  could  only 
mean  to  do  what  all  the  writers  of  his  party  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle  have  aimed  at  perfuading 
the  public  to,  through  the  whole  of  the  laft  au- 
tumn and  winter,  and  to  this  hour ;  that  is,  to 
an  alliance  with  the  Jacobins  of  France,  for  the 
pretended  purpofe  of  fuccouring  Poland.  This 
curious  projed  would  leave  to  Great  Britain 
jio  other  Ally  in  all  Europe,  except  its  old  ene- 
my, France. 

22.  Mr.  Fox,  after  the  firft  day's  difcufTion 
on  the  queftion  for  the  addrefs,  was  at  length 
driven  to  admit — (to  admit  rather  than  to  urge, 
and  that  very  faindy)  that  France  had  difcovered 
ambitious  views,  which  none  of  his  partizans, 
that  I  recolle61:,  (Mr.  Sheridan  excepted)  did, 
however,  either  urge  or  admit.  What  is  re- 
markable enough,  all  the  points  admitted  againft 
the  Jacobins,  were  brought  to  bear  in  their 
favour  as  much  as  thofe  in  which  they  were 
defended.  For  when  Mr,  Fox  admitted  that 
the  condud  of  the  Jacobins  did  difcover  ambi- 
tion. 
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tion,  he  always  ended  his  admiffion  of  their  amr 
bitious  views  by  an  apology  for  thenn,  infiftingp 
that  the  univerfally  hoftile  difpofition  ihewn  to 
them,  rendered  their  ambition  a  fort  of  defen- 
five  policy.  Thus,  on  whatever  roads  he  tra- 
velled, they  all  terminated  in  recommending  a 
recognition  of  their  pretended  Republic,  and  in 
the  plan  of  fending  an  ambaffador  to  ic.  This 
was  the  burthen  of  all  his  fong — **  Every  thing 
which  we  could  reafonably  hope  from  v;ar, 
would  be  obtained  from  treaty."  It  is  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  in  all  thefe  debates, 
Mr.  Fox  never  once  ftated  to  the  Houfe  upon 
what  ground  it  was  he  conceived,  that  all  the 
objedls  of  the  French  fyftem  of  united  fanaticifm 
and  ambition  would  inRantly  be  given  up  when- 
ever England  fhould  think  fit  to  propofe  a 
treaty.  On  propofing  fo  ftrange  a  recognition, 
and  fo  humiliating  an  embafly  as  he  moved,  he 
was  bound  to  pt'oduce  his  authority,  if  any  au- 
thority he  had.  He  ought  to  have  done  this 
the  rather,  becaufc  Le  Brun,  in  his  firfl:  propo- 
ficions,  and  in  his  anfwers  to  Lord  Grenville, 
defended,  en  principle^  not  on  temporary  conveni- 
ence, every  thing  which  was  obie<5ted  to  France, 
and  fhewed  not  the  fmalleft  difpofition  to  give 
up  any  one  of  the  points  in  difcuflion.  Mr. 
4  Fox 
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Fox  mud  alfo  have  known,  that  the  Convention 
had  pafTed  to  the  order  of  the  day,  on  a  propo- 
fition  to  give  fome  fort  of  explanation  or  modi- 
fication to  the  hoftile  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November,  for  exciting  infurredtions  in  all 
countries ;  a  decree  known  to  be  peculiarly 
pointed  at  Great  Britain*  The  whole  proceeding 
of  the  French  adminiftration  was  the  moll  re- 
mote that  could  be  imagined  from  furni(hing 
any  indication  of  a  pacific  difpofition  :  for  at  the 
very  time  in  which  it  was  pretended  that  the 
Jacobins  entertained  thofc  boafted  pacific  inten- 
tions, at  the  very  time  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was 
urging  a  treaty  with  them,  not  content  with  re- 
fufing  a  modification  of  the  decree  for  infur- 
redions,  they  publifhed  their  ever  memorable 
decree  of  the  15th  of  December,  1792,  for 
diforganizing  every  country  in  Europe,  into 
which  they  fhould  on  any  occafion  fet  their 
foot;  and  on  the  25th  and  the  30th  of  the 
fame  month,  they  folemnly,  and  on  the  laft 
of  thefe  days,  practically  confirmed  that  de-^ 
cree. 

23.  But  Mr.  Fox  had  himfelf  taken  good 
care   in    the   negociation    be   propofed,    that 
France  fliould  not  be  obliged  to  make  any- 
very 
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very  great  concefTions  to  her  prefumed  mo- 
deration—for he  had  laid  down  one  general 
comprehenfive   rule,    with  him    (as   he    faid) 
tonftant  and  inviolable.     This  rule,  in  fad, 
would    not   only   have  left   to   the  faction   in 
France,  all  the  property  and  power  they  had 
ufurpcd  at  home,  but  mod,  if  not  all,  of  the 
conquefls    which    by   their    atrocious   perfidy 
and   violence,   they  had   made  abroad.     The 
principle   laid    down    by    Mr.    Fox,    is    this, 
*•  That  every  J}ate^  in  the  conclufion  of  a  war, 
has  a  right  to  avail  itjelf  of  its  conquefs  to- 
wards   an    indemnijication.'"       This    principle 
(true  or  falfc)  is  totally  contrary  to  the  policy 
which  this  country  has  purfued  with  France, 
at   various  periods,  particularly  at  the  treaty 
of  Ryfwick,   in  the  laft  century,  and  at  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  this.   Whatever 
the  merits  of  his   rule  may  be,  in  the  eyes  o? 
neutral  judges,  it  is  a  rule,  which  no  ftatefman 
before  him  ever  laid  down  in  favour  of  the 
adverfe  power  with  whom  he  was  to  negotiate. 
The  adverfe  party  himfelf,  may  fafely  be  trufted 
to  take  care  of  his  ozvn  aggrandizement.     But 
(as  if  the  black  boxes  of  thefeveral  parties  had 
been  exchanged)  Mr.Fox'sEnglifhambaflador, 
by  fome    odd    miftake,    would    find   himfelf 
G  charged 
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c^hrged  with  the  concerns  of  France.  If  we  were 
to  leave  France  as  (lie  flood  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Fox  propofed  to  treat  with  her,  that 
formidable  power  mufl  have  been  infinitely 
(Irengthencd,  and  almofl:  every  other  power 
in  Europe  as  much  weakened,  by  the  extra- 
ordinary bafis  which  he  laid  for  a  treaty.  For 
Avignon  muft  go  from  the  Pope;  Savoy  (at 
leaft)  from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  if  not  Nice. 
Liege,  Mentz,  Salm,  Deux  Fonts,  and  Bale, 
muft  be  fepa rated  from  Germany.  On  this 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  Liege,  at  leaft,  muft  be 
loft  to  the  empire,  and  added  to  France.^  Mr. 
Fox's  general  principal  fully  covered  all  this. 
How  much  of  thefe  territories  came  within 
his  rule,  he  never  attempted  to  define.  He 
kept  a  profound  filence  as  to  Germany.  As 
to  the  Netherlands  he  was  fomcthing  more 
explicit.  He  faid,  (if  I  recoiled  right)  that 
France,  on  that  fide,  might  expecl  fome- 
thing  towards  ftrengthening  her  frontier. 
As  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  he  fuppofed  France  might  confent  to 
furrender,  he  went  fo  far  as  to  declare  that 
England  ought  not  to  permit  the  Emperor 
to  be  repoffefied  of  the  remainder  of  the  ten 
Provinces,  but  that  the  People  fliould  choofe 

fuch 
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fuch  a  form  of  independent  Government  as 
they  liked.  This  proportion  of  Mr.  Fox 
was  juft  the  arrangement  which  the  ufurpa- 
tion  in  France  had  all  along  propofed  to 
make.  As  the  circumftances  were  at  ihat  time, 
and  have  been  ever  lince,  his  propofition 
fully  indicated  what  Gevernment  the  Flem- 
mings  viujf  have  in  the  ftated  extent  of  what 
was  left  to  them.  A  Government  fo  fet  up 
in  the  Netherlands,  whether  compulfory,  or 
by  the  choice  of  the  Sans-Culottes,  (who  he 
well  knew  were  to  be  the  real  eledors,  and 
the  fole  eledors)  in  whatever  name  it  was 
to^xift,  muft  evidently  depend  for  its  exifl- 
ence,  as  it  had  done  for  its  original  forma- 
tion, on  France.  In  reality,  it  muft  have 
ended  in  that  point,  to  which,  piece  by 
piece,  the  French  were  then  adually  bring- 
ing all  the  Netherlands  ;  that  is,  an  incor-. 
poration  with  France,  as  a  body  of  new 
departments,  juft  as  Savoy  and  Liege,  and 
the  reft  of  their  pretended  independent  po- 
pular fovereignties,  have  been  united  to 
their  republic.  Such  an  arrangement  muft 
have  deQroyed  Auftriaj  it  muft  have  left 
Holland  always  at  the  mercy  of  France;  it 
muft  totally  and  for  ever  cut  off  all  political 
G  a  qommu- 
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communication  between  England  and  the 
Continent.  Such  mull  have  been  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Fox's 
fyftem  of  politicks,  however  laudable  his  per- 
fonal  motives  may  have  been  in  propofing  fo 
complete  a  change  in  the  whole  fyftem  of 
Great  Britain,  with  regard  to  all  the  Conti- 
nental powers. 

24.  After  it  had  been  generally  fuppofed 
that  all  publick  bufmefs  was  over  for  the  fef- 
fion,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  had  exhaufted  all 
the  modes  of  prefling  this  French  fchcme, 
he  thought  proper  to  take  a  flep  beyond 
every  cxpedlation,  and  which  demonftrated 
his  wonderful  eagernefs  and  perfeverance  in 
his  caufe,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  true 
charadler  of  the  caufe  itfclf.  This  flep  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Fox  imm>ediatcly  after  his  giv- 
ing his  aflent  to  the  Grant  of  Supply  voted 
to  him  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  and  a  Com* 
mittee  of  Gentlemen,  who  alTumed  to  them- 
felves  to  avft  in  the  name  of  the  publick.  In 
the  inftrument  of  his  acceptance  of  this 
Grant,  Mr.  Fox  took  occafion  to  alTure  them, 
that  he  would  always  perfevere  /«  the  fame 
condufl  which  had  procured  to  him  fo  honour- 

I  able 
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able  a  mark  of  the  public  approbation.     He 
was  as  good  as  his  word. 

25.  It  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity 
was  found,  or  made,  for  proving  the  fincerity 
of  his  profeffions,  and  demonftrating  his  gra- 
titude to  thofe  who  had  given  publick  and  un- 
equivocal marks  of  their  approbation  of  his 
late  condud.  One  of  the  mofl  virulent  of 
the  Jacobin  Fadlion,  Mr.  Gurney,  a  banker 
at  Norwich,  had  all  along  diftinguiflied  him- 
fclf  by  his  French  politicks.  By  the  means  of 
this  Gentleman,  and  of  his  aflbciates  of  the 
fame  defcription,  one  of  the  moft  infidious 
and  dangerous  hand-bills  that  ever  was  feen, 
had  been  circulated  at  Norwich  againft  the 
war,  drawn  up  in  an  hypocritical  tone  of 
compallion  for  the  Poor.  This  Addrefs  to 
the  Populace  of  Norwich  was  to  play  in 
concert  with  an  Addrefs  to  Mr.  Fox  ;  it  was 
ligned  by  Mr.  Gurney  and  the  higher  part  of 
fhe  French  Fraternity  in  that  town.  In  this 
paper  Mr.  Fox  is  applauded  tor  his  Condudl 
throughout  the  feilion  ;  and  requefled,  before 
the  prorogation,  to  make  a  motion  for  an  im- 
mediate Peace  with  France. 

26.  Mr. 
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j6,  Mr.  Fox  did  not  revoke  to  this  fuit : 
he  readily  and  thankfully  undertook  the  talk 
alTigned  to  him.  Not  content,  hov/ever, 
with  merely  falling  in  with  their  wifhes,  he 
propofed  a  tafk  on  his  part  to  the  Gentle- 
men of  Norwich,  which  was,  that  they  Jloould 
move  the  people  without  doors  to  petition  againfi 
the  War.  He  faid,  that  without  fuch  aflift- 
ance,  little  good  could  be  expected  from  any 
thing  he  might  attempt  within  the  walls  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons.  In  the  mean  time, 
to  animate  his  Norwich  friends  in  their  en- 
deavours to  beiiege  Parliament,  he  fnatched 
the  firft  opportunity  to  give  notice  of  a 
motion,  which  he  very  foon  after  made,  namely, 
to  addrefs  the  Crown  to  make  Peace  with 
France.  The  Addrefs  was  fo  worded  as  tq 
co-operate  with  the  hand-bill  in  bringing  for- 
ward matter  calculated  to  inflame  the  manu-? 
fadurers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

27.  In  fupport  of  his  motion,  he  declaimed 
in  the  moft  virulent  ftrain,  even  beyond  any 
of  his  former  invec5tives,  againft  every  power 
with  whom  we  were  then,  and  are  now,  aifling 
againft  France.  Jn  the  moral  forum,  fome 
of  thcfc  powers  certainly  deferve  a.11  the  ill  he 
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faid  of  them  ;  but  the  political  effed:  aimed  at, 
evidently  was  to  turn  our  indignation  from 
France,  with  whom  we  were  at  war,  upon 
Ruflia,  or  Pruflia,  or  Auftria,  or  Sardinia,  or 
all  of  them  together.  In  confequence  of  his 
knowledge  that  we  could  not  effedlually  do 
zvithout  them,  and  his  refolution  that  we 
fhould  not  adl  ucith  them,  he  propofed,  that 
having,  as  he  alTerted,  "  obtained  the  only 
**  avowed  objedl  of  the  War  (the  evacuation 
"  off  Holland),  we  ought  to  conclude  an 
"  inftant  Peace." 

28.  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
miftaken  bafis  upon  which  his  motion  was 
grounded.  He  was  not  ignorant,  that, 
though  the  attempt  of  Dumourier  on  Hol- 
land (fo  very  near  fucceeding),  and  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Scheld  (a  part  of  the  fame 
piece),  were  among  the  immediate  caufes, 
they  were  by  no  means  the  only  caufes 
alledged  for  Parliament's  taking  that  offence 
at  the  proceedings  of  France,  for  which  the 
Jacobins  were  fo  prompt  in  declaring  war 
upon  this  kingdom.  Other  full  as  weighty 
caufes  had  been  alledged:  They  were,  i. 
The  general  overbearing  and  defperate  am- 
bition 
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bition  of  that  Fadlion.  2.  Their  actual  at-* 
tacks  on  every  nation  in  Europe.  3.  Their 
ufurpation  of  territories  in  the  empire  with 
the  governments  of  which  they  had  no  pre- 
tence of  quarrel.  4.  Their  perpetual  and 
irrevocable  confolidation  with  their  own  do- 
minions of  every  territory  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Germany,  and  of  Italy,  of  which 
they  got  a  temporary  pofleflion.  5.  The 
mifchiefs  attending  the  prevalence  of  their 
fyftem,  which  would  make  the  fuccefs  of 
their  ambitious  defigns  a  new  and  peculiar 
fpecies  of  calamity  in  the  world.  6.  Their 
formal  publick  decrees  j  particularly  thofc  of 
the  19th  of  November,  and  15  th  and  25  th 
of  December.  7.  Their  notorious  attempts 
to  undermine  the  Conflitution  of  this  coun- 
try. 8.  Their  public  reception  of  deputa- 
tions of  traitors  for  that  dired  purpofe.  9. 
Their  murder  of  their  Sovereign,  declared 
by  moft  of  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
who  fpoke  with  their  vote  (without  a  dif- 
avowal  from  any)  to  be  perpetrated,  as  an 
example  to  all  Kings,  and  a  precedent  fp^  all 
fubjeds  to  follow.  All  thefe,  and  not  the 
Scheld  alone,  or  the  invafion  of  Holland^ 
were   urged   by  the   Minifter,    and   by   Mr. 

Windham, 
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Windham,  by  myfelf,  and  by  others  who 
fpoke  in  thofe  debates,  as  caufcs  for  bring- 
ing France  to  a  fenfe  of  her  wrong  in  the 
war  which  Ihe  declared  againft  us.  Mr. 
Fox  well  knew,  that  not  one  man  argued 
for  the  neceflity  of  a  vigorous  reliftance  to 
France,  who  did  not  ftate  the  war  as  being 
for  the  very  exiftence  of  the  fecial  order 
here,  and  every  part  of  Europe;  who  did 
not  flate  his  opinion,  that  this  war  was  not 
at  all  a  foreign  War  of  Empire,  but  as 
much  for  our  Liberties,  Properties,  Laws, 
and  Religion  ;  and  even  more  fo  than  any  we 
had  ever  been  engaged  in.  This  was  the 
war,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Gurney,  we  were  to  abandon  before  the 
enemy  had  felt,  in  the  flighteft  degree,  the 
imprcflion  of  our  arms. 

29.  Had  Mr.  Fox's  difgraceful  propofal 
been  complied  with,  this  kingdom  would 
"have  been  ftained  with  a  blot  of  perfidy  hi- 
therto without  an  example  in  our  hiftory, 
an*d  with  far  lefs  cxcufe  than  any  acl  of  per- 
fidy which  we  find  in  the  hiftory  of  any 
other  nation.  The  moment,  when  by  th« 
incredible  exertions  of  Auftria  (very  little 
H  through 
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through  our's)  the  temporary  deliverance  of 
Holland  (in  effed  our  own  deliverance)  had 
been  atchieved,  he  advifed  the  Houfe  in- 
ilantly  to  abandon  her  to  that  very  enemy, 
from  whofe  arms  fhe  had  freed  ourfelves,  and 
the  clofeft  of  our  allies. 

30.  But  we  are  not  to  be  impofcd  on  by 
forms  of  language.  We  muft  ad:  on  the  fub- 
ftance  of  Things.  To  abandon  Auflria  in  this 
manner,  was  to  abandon  Holland  itfelf.  For 
fuppofe  France,  encouraged  and  flrengthened 
as  fhe  muft  have  been  by  our  treacherous  de- 
fertion,  fuppofe  France,  I  fay,  to  fucceed 
againft  Auflria,  (as  fhe  had  fucceeded  the 
very  year  before)  England  would,  after  its  dif- 
armament,  have  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
inviolable  faith  of  Jacobinifm,  and  the  ftead/ 
politics  of  anarchy  to  depend  upon,  againft 
T-rance's  renewing  the,  very  fame  attempts 
upon  Holland,  and  renewing  them  (confider- 
ing  what  Holland  was  and  is)  with  much  bet- 
ter profpeds  of  fucce,fs.  Mr.  Fox  muft  have 
been  well  aware,  that  if  we  were  to  break 
with  the  greater  Ppntinental  Powers,  and  par- 
ticularly to  come  to  a  rupture  with  them,  in 
.?.hq  violent  and  intemperate  mode  in  which 

hr 
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he  would  have  made  the  breach,  the  defence 
of  Holland  againft  a  foreign  enemy,  and  a 
llrong  domeftick  faction,  muft  hereafter  reft- 
folely  upon  England,  without  the  chance  of^ 
a  fingle  Ally,  either  on  that  or  on  any  other 
occalion.     So  far  as  to  the  pretended  fole  ob- 
je<5l  of  the  war,  which  Mr.  Fox  fuppofed  to 
be  fo  completely  obtained,    (but  which  then 
was  not  at  all,  and  at  this  day  is  not  com- 
pletely obtained,)  as  to  leave  us  nothing  elfe 
to  do  than  to  cultivate  a  peaceful,  quiet  cor- 
refpondcnce  with  thofe  quiet,  peaceable  and 
moderate  people,  the  Jacobins  of  France. 

31.  To  induce  us  to  this,  Mr.  Fox  labour- 
ed hard  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  powers 
with  whom  we  acled,  were  full  as  ambitious 
and  as  perfidious  as  the  French.  This  might 
be  true  as  to  other  nations.  They  had  not, 
however,  been  fo  to  Us  or  to  Holland.  He 
produced  no  proof  of  acl:ive  ambition  and  ill 
faith  againft  Auftria.  But  fuppofmg  the  com- 
bined Powers  had  been  all  thus  faithlefs,  and 
had  been  all  alike  fo,  there  was  one  circum- 
ftance  which  made  an  elTential  diiference  be- 
tween them  and  France.  I  need  not  therefore 
beat  the  trouble  of  contefting  this  point,  which, 
H  2  however^ 
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however,  in  this  latitude,  and  as  at  all  affecting 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  I  deny  utterly  : 
Be  it  fo.  But  the  gi^at  r/Icnarchies  have  it 
ia  their  po  .ver  to  ki.*ep  tt  c-r  iiith  if  they  pleafe, 
becaufe  they  zrc  Goveriimcnii.  of  eftc-.blifhed 
and  recognised  -^nthority  -^i  hon  e  and  abroad. 
France  had,  in  reality,  i\g  Government.  The 
very  fadtioi.s  who  exergifed  power,  had  no 
ilability.  The  French  Convention  had  no 
powers  of  peace  or  war..  Suppoiing  the  Con- 
vention to  be  free  (m^ft  afluredly  it  was  not) 
they  had  fhewn  no  difpofition  to  abandon  their 
projec^is.  Though  long  driven  out  of  Liege, 
it  was  not  many  days  before  Mr.  Fox's  mo- 
tion, that  they  flill  continued  to  claim  it  as  a 
country,  which  their  principles  of  fraternity 
bound  them  to  prote(5t,  that  is,  to  fubdue  and 
to  regulate  at  their  pleafure.  That  party 
which  Mr.  Fox  inclined  moll  to  favour  and 
truft,  and  from  which  he  muft  have  received 
his  affurances  (if  any  he  did  receive)  that  is, 
the  Briffotins,  were  then  either  prifoners  or 
fugitives.  The  Party  which  prevailed  over 
them  (that  of  Danton  and  Marat)  was  itfelf 
in  a  tottering  condition,  and  was  difowned  by 
a  very  great  part  of  France.  To  fay  nothing 
pf  the  Royal  Party  who  were  powerful  and 

growing. 
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growing,  and  who  had  full  as  good  a  right  to 
claim  to  be  the  legitimate  Government  as  any 
of  the  Parifua  Factions  with  whom  he  pro- 
pofed  to  iiear— rr  r?ther  (us  it  fecmed  tome} 
to  furrendcr  at  difcretion. 

32.  But  when  Mr.  Fox  began  to  come  fron> 
his  general  hopes  of  the  moderation  of  the 
Jacobins,  to  particulars,  he  put  the  cafe,  that 
they  might  not  perhaps  be  willing  to  lurren- 
der  Savoy.  He  certainly  was  not  willing  to 
contcfl  that  point  with  them  ;  but  plainly  and 
explicitly  (as  I  underftood  him)  propofed  to 
let  them  keep  it ;  though  he  knew  (or  he  was 
much  worfe  informed  than  he  would  be 
thought)  that  England  had,  at  the  very  time, 
agreed  on  the  terms  of  a  Treaty  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  of  which  the  recovery  of 
Savoy  was  the  Cajus  Federis.  In  the  teeth  of 
this  Treaty,  Mr.  Fox  propofed  a  direct  and 
moft  fcandalous  breach  of  our  faith,  for- 
mally and  recently  given.  But  to  furrcnder 
Savoy,  was  to  furrcnder  a  great  deal  more 
than  fo  many  fquare  acres  of  land,  or  fo  much 
revenue.  In  its  confequences,  the  furrcnder 
of  Savoy,  was  to  make  a  furrcnder  to  France 
of  Switzerland    and    Italy,    of   both    which 

countries. 
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countries,  Savoy  is  the  key— as  it  is  known 
to  ordinary  fpeoulators  in  politicks,  though  it 
may  not  be  known  to  the  Weavers  in  Nor- 
wich, who,  it  feems  are,  by  Mr.  Fox,  called 
to  be  the  judges  in  this  matter, 

23.  A  fure  way  indeed,  to  encourage 
France  not  to  make  a  furrender  of  this  key  of 
Jtaly  and  Switzerland,  or  of  Mayence,  the 
key  of  Germany,  or  of  any  other  objedt 
whatfoever  which  (he  holds,  is  to  let  her  fee, 
thai  the  People  of  England  raife  a  clamour 
againfi  the  War  before  terms  are  fo  much  as 
propofed  on  any  fide.  From  that  moment,  the 
Jacobins  would  be  maflers  of  the  terms. — 
They  would  know,  that  Parliament,  at  all 
hazards,  would  force  the  King  to  a  feparate 
Peace.  The  Crown  could  not,  in  that  cafe, 
have  any  ufe  of  its  judgment.  Parliament 
could  not  poiTcfs  more  judgment  than  the 
Crown,  when  befiegcd  (as  Mr.  Fox  propofed 
to  Mr.  Gurneyj  by  the  cries  of  the  Manufac- 
turers. This  defcription  of  men,  Mr.  Fox 
endeavoured  in  his  fpeech,  by  every  method, 
to  irritate  and  intianie.  In  effed,  his  two 
fpeechcs  were,  through  the  whole,  nothing 
more  than  an  amplification  of  the  Norwich 

Hand- 
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Hand-bill.  He  relied  the  greatell  pait  of  his 
argument  on  the  diflrefs  of  Trade,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  war;  though  it  was  obvious, 
to  any  tolerably  good  obfervation,  and  much 
more  muft  have  been  clear  to  fuch  an  obfer- 
vation as  his,  that  the. ;hen  difficulties  of  the 
Trade  and  Manufacture,  could  have  no  fort  of 
connecflion  with  our  fl^are  in  it.  The  war  had 
hardly  begun.  \\'e  had  fuffe-red  neither  by 
fpoii,  nor  by.  defeat,,  nor  by  difgrace  of  any 
kind.  Public,  credit  was  fo  little  impaired, 
that  inftead  of  being  fuppprted  by  any  extra- 
ordinary aids  from  individuals,:  it  advanced  a 
credit  lo  individuals  to  the  amount  of  fi\c 
millions,  for  the  fui>port  of  Trade  and  Manu- 
fadurcs,  under  their:  temporary  difficulties,  a 
thing  before  never  heard  of; — a  thing  of 
which  I  do  not  commend  the  policy — but  only 
ilate  it„  to  fhqw,  that  Mr.  Fox's  ideas  of  th^ 
effe(ff  s  of  w  ar  were  w  ithoui,  any  trace  of  foun- 
dation. .  ,  ^r!* 

3;^.  It  is  impolTible  not  to  oorrecl:  the  ar- 
guments and  proceedings  of  a  Party  with  that 
of  its  leader — efpecially  when  not  difavowed 
or  controlled. by  him.  Mr.  Fox's  partizans 
declaim  againll  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  ex- 
cept 
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cept  the  Jacobins,  jufl  as  be  does;  but  not 

having  the  fame  reafons  for  management  and 

caution  Mhich  he  has,  they  fpeak  out.     He 

fatisfies  himfclf  merely  with  making  his  in- 

vediveS;  and  leaves  others  to  draw  the  con- 

clufion.     But  they  produce  their  Polifli  inter- 

pofitiop,    for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  leading 

to  a  French  alliance.     They  urge  their  French 

Peace,  in  order  to  make  a  jundiou  with  the 

Jacobins  to  oppolc  the  powers,  whom,  in  their 

Jangua;Te,  they  call  Defpots,  and  their  leagues, 

a  combination  of  Dti^ots.     Indeed,  no  man 

can  look  on  thf*   prefent  )•  Hare  of  Europe 

with  the  kafr  d*"prreerf  df-  erniii<:nt,  who  will 

not  be  thorou^'  ly     o-vinced,  that  England 

muft   be  the   faft   fncnd   or    the  determined 

enemy  of  France.     There  is  no  medium  ;  and 

I  do  not  think  Mr,  Fox  to  be  fo  dull  as  not  to 

obferve  this.     His  Peace  would  have  involved 

us  inftantly  in  the  moft  extenfive  and  moft 

ruinous  w;  rs;  at  the  fame  time  that  it  M'ould 

have  made  a  broad  highway  (acrofs  which  no 

human  wildom  could  put  an  effedual  barrier) 

for  a  mutual  inteicourfe  with  the  fraternizing 

Jacobins  on  both  lides.     The  confequences  of 

which,  thoie  will  certainly  not  provide  againfl", 

who  do  not  dread  or  difiike  them. 

34.  Ic 
6 
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34'  It  is  not  amifs  in  this  place  to  enter  a 
little  more  fully  into  the  fpirit  of  the  principal 
arguments  on  \vhich  Mr.  Fox  thought  proper 
to  reft  this  his  grand  and  concluding  motion, 
particularly  fuch  as  were  drawn  from  the  in- 
ternal Hate  of  our  affairs.  Under  a  fpecious 
appearance  (not  uncommonly  put  on  by  men 
of  unfcrupulous  ambition)  that  of  tendernefs 
and  compailion  to  the  Poor ;  he  did  his  bed 
to  appeal  to  the  judgments  of  the  meanefl  and 
moft  ignorant  of  the  people  on  the  merits  of 
the  War.  He  had  before  done  fomething  .of 
the  fame  dangerous  kind  in  his  printed  Letter. 
The  ground  of  a  political  War  is  of  all  things 
that  which  the  poor  labourer  and  manufadurer 
are  the  leaft  capable  of  conceiving.  This  fort 
of  people  know  in  general  that  they  muft 
fuffer  by  War.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  they 
are  fufficiently  competent,  becaufe  it  is  a  matter 
of  feeling.  The  caiijcs  of  a  war  are  not  matters 
of  feeling,  but  of  reafon  and  forefight,  and 
often  of  remote  confiderationsj  and  of  a  very 
great  combination  of  circumftanccs,  which 
they  are  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  j 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  every  man  in  the  higheft 
claffes  who  is  altogether  equal  to  it.  Nothing, 
in  a  general  fenfe,  appears  to  mc  Icfs  fair  and    . 

1  jufliftable. 
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juftifiable,  (even  if  no  attempt  were  made  to 
inflame  the  paffions)  than  to  fubmit  a  matter 
on  difcuflioii  to  a  Tribunal  incapable  of  judg- 
ing of  more  than  one  ftde  of  the  queftion.  It 
is  at  leaft  as  unjuftifiable  to  inflame  the  paf- 
fions of  fuch  Judges  againfl  that  fide ^  in  favor 
of  which  they  cannot  fo  much  as  comprehend 
the  arguments.  Before  the  prevalence  of  the 
French  Syflem  (which  as  far  as  it  has  gone 
has  extinguilhed  the  falutary  prejudice  called 
our  Country)  nobody  was  morefenfible  of  this 
important  truth  than  Mr.  Fox ;  and  nothing 
was  more  proper  and  pertinent,  or  was  more 
felt  at  the  time,  than  his  reprimand  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce  for  an  inconfiderate  expreflion 
nvhich  tended  to  call  in  the  judgment  of  the 
poor,  to  eftimate  the  policy  of  war  upon  the 
ilandard  of  the  taxes  they  may  be  obliged  to 
pay  towards  its  fupport. 

35.  It  is  fatally  known,  that  the  great  Ob- 
ject of  the  Jacobin  Syftem  is  to  excite  the 
loweft  defcription  of  the  People  to  range 
themfelves  under  ambitious  men,  for  the  pil- 
lage and  defl:ru<flion  of  the  more  eminent 
orders  and  clafles  of  the  community.  The 
thing,  therefore,  that  a  man  not  fanatically  at- 
tached 
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taclied  to  that  dreadful  projccl,  would  moft 
ftudioufly  avoid,  is,  to  ad  a  part  with  the 
French  P^opagandijlsy  in  attributing  (as  they 
conftantly  do)  all  Wars  and  all  the  confe- 
quences  of  Wars,  to  the  pride  of  thofe  orders, 
and  to  their  contempt  of  the  weak  and  indi* 
gent  part  of  the  fociety.  The  ruling  Jaco- 
bins infift  upon  it,  that  even  the  Wars  which 
they  carry  on  with  fo  much  obftinacy  againft 
all  Nations,  are  made  to  prevent  the  Poor 
from  any  longer  being  the  inftruments  and 
vidlims  of  Kings,  Nobles,  and  the  Arifta- 
cracy  of  Burghers  and  Rich  Men.  They  pre- 
tend that  the  deftruclion  of  Kings,  Nobles, 
and  the  Ariftocracy  of  Burghers  and  Rich 
Men,  is  the  only  means  of  efTablilhing  an 
univerfal  and  perpetual  Peace.  This  is  the 
great  drift  of  all  their  writings  from  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  States  of  France,  in  1789, 
to  the  publication  of  the  laft  Morning  Chro- 
nicle. They  infift  that  even  the  War  which, 
with  fo  much  boldnefs,  they  have  declared 
againft  all  Nations,  is  to  prevent  the  poor 
from  becoming  the  Inftruments  and  Vidlims 
of  thefe  perfons  and  defcriptions.  It  is  but  too 
eafy,  if  you  once  teach  poor  labourers  and 
mechanics  to  defy  their  prejudices,  and  as  this 
X  2  has 
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has  been  done  with  an  induflry  fcarcely  crer 
dible,  to  fubftitute  the  principles  of  frater- 
nity in  the  room  of  that  falutary  prejudice 
called  our  Country  ;  il;  is,  I  fay,  but  too  eafy 
to  purfuade  them  agreeably  to  what  Mr.  Fox 
hints  in  his  public  Letter,  that  this  War  is, 
and  that  the  other  Wars  have  been,  the  Wars 
of  Kings  ;  it  is  eafy  to  perfuade  them  that  the 
terrors  even  of  a  foreign  conqueft  are  not 
|:errors  for  them — It  is  eafy  to  perfuade  them 
that,  for  their  part,  ihey  have  nothing  to  lofe ; 
and  that  their  condition  is  not  likely  to  be 
altered  for  the  worfe,  whatever  party  may 
happen  to  prevail  in  the  War.  Under  any 
circumflances  this  dodlrine  is  highly  danger- 
ous, as  it  tends  to  make  feparate  parties  of 
the  higher  and  lower  orders,  and  to  put  their 
interefts  on  a  different  bottom.  But  if  the 
enemy  you  have  to  deal  with  fliould  appear, 
as  France  now  appears,  under  the  very  name 
and  title  of  the  deliverer  of  the  poor,  and  the 
chaftifcr  of  the  rich,  the  former  clafs  would 
readily  become,  not  an  indifferent  fpedator 
of  the  War,  but  would  be  ready  to  enlift  in 
the  fac5lion  of  the  enemy ;  which  they  would 
confidcr,  though  under  a  foreign  name,  to  be 
more  conneded  with  them  than  an  adverfe 

defcrip- 
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defcription  in  the  fame  land.  All  the  prop* 
of  Society  would  be  drawn  from  us  by  thefc 
dodrrincs,  and  the  very  foundations  of  the 
publick  defence  would  give  way  in  an  inftant. 

36.  There  is  no  point  which  the  Faclion 
of  Fraternity  in  England  have  laboured  more 
than  to  excite  in  the  Poor  the  horror  of  anv 
War  with  France  upon  any  occafion.  When 
they  found  that  their  open  attacks  upon  our 
Gonftitution  in  favor  of  a  French  Rcpublick 
\\erc  for  the  prefcnt  repelled — they  put  that 
matter  out  of  light,  and  have  taken  up  the 
more  plaunble  and  popular  ground  of  general 
peace,  upon  merely  general  principles,  al- 
though thefe  very  men,  in  the  correfpondence 
of  their  clubs  with  thofe  of  France,  had  re- 
probated the  neutrality  which  now  they  fa 
earneftly  prefs.  But,  in  reality,  their  maxim 
was  and  is  '*  Peace  and  Alliance  with  France, 
and  War  with  the  relT  of  the  World." 

37.  This  lad  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  bound  up 
the  whole  of  his  politics  during  the  felTion. 
This  motion  had  many  circumftances,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Norwich  Correfpondence,  by 
>hich  the  mifchief  of  all  the  others,  was  ag- 
•  'fi  gravated 
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gravatcd  beyond  mcafure.  Yet,  this  laft  mo- 
tion, far  the  worft  of  Mr.  Fox's  proceedings, 
was  the  bed  ilipported  of  any  of  them,  except 
his  amendment  to  the  Addrefs.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  had  diredly  engaged  to  fupport  the 
War»— Here  was  a  motion  as  diredly  made  to 
force  the  Crown  to  put  an  end  to  it  before 
a  blow  had  been  ilruck.  The  efforts  of  the 
Faction  have  fo  prevailed  that  fome  of  his 
Grace's  ncarefl:  friends  have  actually  voted  for 
that  motion :  fome,  after  fhewing  themfelves, 
went  away,  others  did  not  appear  at  all.  So 
it  muft  be  where  a  man  is  for  any  time  fup- 
ported  from  perfonal  confiderations,  without 
reference  to  his  public  condud:.  Through 
the  whole  of  this  bufmefs,  the  fpirit  of  fra- 
ternity appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  go- 
verning principle.  It  might  be  fhamcful  for 
^ny  man,  above  the  vulgar,  to  fliew  fo  blind 
a  partiality  even  to  his  own  Country,  as  Mr. 
Fox  appears,  on  all  occafions,  this  SefTion,  to 
have  fliewn  to  France.  Had  Mr.  Fox  been 
a  Minifter,  and  proceeded  on  the  principle.^ 
laid  down  by  him,  I  believe  there  is  little 
doubt  he  would  have  been  confidered  as  the 
moft  criminal  Statefman  that  ever  lived  in 
this  Country.  I  do  not  know  why  a  Statef- 
man 
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man  out  of  place  is  not  to  be  judged  in  the 
fame  manner,  unlefs  we  can  excufe  him  by 
pleading  in  his  favor  a  total  indifference  id 
principle ;  and  that  he  would  ad:  and  think  in 
quite  a  different  way  if  he  were  in  office. 
This  I  will  not  fuppofe.  One  may  think 
better  of  him  ,-  and  that  in  cafe  of  his  power 
he  might  change  his  mind.  But  fuppofmg, 
that  from  better  or  from  worfe  motives,  he 
might  change  his  mind  on  his  acquifition  of 
the  favor  of  the  Crown,  I  ferioufly  fear  that 
if  the  King  fhould  to-morrow  put  power  into 
his  hands,  and  that  his  good  genius  would  in- 
fpire  him  with  maxims  very  different  from 
thofe  he  has  promulgated,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  get  the  better  of  the  ill  temper,  and 
the  ill  dodrines  he  has  been  the  means  of  ex- 
citing and  propagating  throughout  the  king- 
dom. From  the  very  beginning  of  their  inhu- 
man and  unprovoked  rebellion  and  tyrannick 
ufurpation,  he  has  covered  the  predominant 
Fadion  in  France,  and  their  adherents  here, 
with  the  mofi:  exaggerated  panegyric ks ;  neither 
has  he  miffed  a  hngle  opportunity  of  abufing 
and  vilifying  thofe,  who  in  uniform  concur- 
rence with  the  Duke  of  Portland's  and  Lord 
FitzwilliAm's  opinion,   have  maintained  the 

true 
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true  grounds  of  the  Revolution  Settlement  in 
1688.  He  lamented  all  the  defeats  of  the 
French ;  he  rejoiced  in  all  their  vidlories  5 
even  when  thefe  vidlories  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  by  faci- 
litating their  means  of  penetrating  into  Hol- 
land, to  bring  this  moft  dreadful  of  all  evils 
■with  irrefiftible  force  to  the  very  doors,  if  not 
into  the  very  heart,  of  our  Country.  To  this 
hour  he  always  fpeaks  of  every  thought  of 
overturning  the  French  Jacobinifm  by  force, 
on  the  part  of  any  Power  whatfoever,  as  an 
attempt  unjuft  and  cruel,  and  which  he  re- 
probates with  horror.  If  any  of  the  French 
Jacobin  leaders  are  fpoken  of  with  hatred  or 
fcorn,  he  falls  upon  thofe  who  take  that  li- 
berty, with  all  the  zeal  and  warmth  with  which 
men  of  honour  defend  their  particular  and  bo- 
fom  friends,  when  attacked.  He  always  re- 
prefents  their  caufe  as  a  caufe  of  Liberty  ;  and 
all  who  oppofe  it  as  partizans  of  defpotifm. 
He  obftinately  continues  to  confider  the  great 
and  growing  vices,  crimes  and  diforders  of 
that  country,  as  only  evils  of  paflage,  which 
are  to  produce  ^  permanently  happy  flate  of 
order  and  freedom.  He  reprefents  thefe  dif- 
orders exadly  in  the  fame  way,  and  with  the 
9  lam*.'* 
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fame  limitations  which  are  ufed  by  one  of  the 
two  great  Jacobin  Fadlions,  I  mean  that  of 
Petion  and  Brissot.  Like  them  he  ftudioufly 
confines  his  horror  and  reprobation  only  to  the 
rriallacres  of  the  fecond  of  September,  and 
pafTes  by  thofe  of  the  loth  of  .\Liguft,  as  well 
as  the  imprifonment  and  depofition  of  the 
King,  which  were  the  confequences  of  that 
day,  as  indeed  were  the  mafTacres  thcmfeJves 
to  which  he  confines  his  cenfure,  though  they 
were  not  aehially  perpetrated  till  early  in  Sep- 
tember. Like  that  Faction,  he  condemns, 
not  the  depofition,  or  the  propofed  exile,  or 
perpetual  imprifonment,  but  only  the  murder 
of  the  King.  Mr.  Sheridan,  on  every  occa- 
lion,  palliates  all  their  malfacres  committed 
in  every  part  of  France,  as  the  efl^ecls  of  a 
natural  indignation  at  the  exorbitances  of 
defpotifm,  and  of  the  dread  of  the  people  of 
returning  under  that  yoke— *Hc  has  thi5s  taken 
occafion  to  load,  not  the  actors  in  this  wicked- 
nefs,  bur  the  Government  of  a  mild,  merciful, 
beneficent  and  patriotick  Prince,  and  his  fuf- 
fering,  faithful  fubjecls,  with  all  the  crimes  of 
the  new  anarchical  tyranny,  under  which  the 
one  has  been  murdered,  and  the  others  are 
opprelieds     Thofe  continual  either  praifes  or 

K  palliating 
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palliating  apologies  of  every  thing  done  in 
France,  and  thofe  invedives  as  uniformly  vo« 
mited  out  upon  all  thofe  who  venture  to  ex- 
prefs  their  difapprobation  of  fuch  proceedings, 
coming  from  a  man  of  Mr.  Fox's  fame  and 
authority,  and  one  who  is  confidered  as  the 
perfon  to  whom  a  great  party  of  the  wealthieft 
men  of  the  Kingdom  look  up,  have  been  the 
caufe  why  the  principle  of  French  fraternity 
formerly  gained  the  ground  which  at  one  time 
it  had  obtained  in  this  Country.  It  will  infallibly 
recover  itfelf  again,  and  in  ten  times  a  greater 
degree,  if  the  kind  of  Peace,  in  the  manner 
which  he  preaches,  ever  fhall  be  eflablifhed 
with  the  reigning  fa6Uon  in  France, 

38.  So  far  as  to  the  French  pra6lices  wiih 
regard  to  France,  and  the  other  Powers  of  Eu- 
rope—as to  their  principles  and  dodlrines,  with 
regard  to  the  Conftitution  of  States,  Mr.  Fox 
fludioufly,  on  all  occafions,  and  indeed  when  no 
pccafion  calls  for  it,  (as  on  the  Debate  of  the 
petition  for  Reiorm)  brings  forward  and  aflerts 
their  fundamental  and  fatal  principle,  pregnant 
with  every  mifchief  and  every  crime,  namely, 
that  "  in  every  Country  the  People  is  the  legiti- 
ff  rnate  Sovereign ;"  exadly  conformable  to  the 

Decla? 
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r)eckration  of  the  French  Clubs  and  Legiflators,— 
**  La  Souverainete  eft  une,  indiuifible,  inalienable^ 
«*  et  imprefcriptible :— Elle  appartient  a  la  Na- 
te tion; — Aucune  SeSlion  du  peuple,  ni  aucun 
"  hdividii  ne  peuc  s'en  attribuer  rexercife." 
This  confounds,  in  a  manner  equally  mifchievous 
and  ftupid,  the  origin  of  a  Governnnent  from  the 
people  with  its  continuance  in  their  hands.  I 
believe,  that  no  fuch  dodrine  has  ever  been 
heard  of  in  any  publick  aft  of  any  Government 
whatfoever,  until  it  was  adopted  (I  think  from 
the  writings  of  Roufieau)  by  the  French  AfTem- 
blies,  who  have  made  it  the  bafis  of  their  Con- 
ftitution  at  home,  and  of  the  matter  of  their 
apoftolate  in  every  country.  Thefe,  and  other 
wild  declarations  of  abftraft  principle,  Mr.  Fox 
iays,  are  in  themfelves  perfeftly  right  and  true  5 
though  in  fome  cafes  he  allows  the  French  draw 
abfurd  confequences  from  them.  But  I  con- 
ceive he  is  miftaken.  The  confequences  are 
moft  logically,  though  moft  mifchievoufly 
drawn  from  the  premifes  and  principles  by  that 
wicked  and  ungracious  fuftion.  The  fault  is  in 
the  foundation. 

3q.  Before  fociety,  in  a  multitude  of  men,  it 

is  obvious,  that  fovcreignty  and  fubjeftion  are 
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ideas  which  cannot  exift.     It  is  the  compa6t:  on 
-which  fociety  is  formed  that  makes  both.     BuC 
to  fuppofe  the  people,    contrary  to  their  com- 
pafls,  both  to  give  away   and  retain  the  fame 
thifig,  is  altogether  abfurd.     It  is  worfe,  for  ic 
fuppofes  in  any  ftrong  combination  of  men  a 
power  and  right  of  always  diffolving  the  facial 
union  i  which  power,  however,  if  it  exifts,  ren- 
ders them  again  as  lictle  fovereigns  as  fubjecbs, 
but  a  mere  unconnected  multitude.     It  is  not 
eafy  to  (late  for  what  good  end,  at  a  time  like 
this,  when   the  foundations  of  all  antient   and 
prefcriptive  Governments,  fuch  as  ours  (to  which 
people  fubmit,    not   becaufe  they    have  chofen 
them,  but  becaufe  they  are  born  to  them)  are 
undermined  by  perilous  theories,  that  Mr.  Fox 
fhould  be  fo  fond  of  referring  to  thofe  theories, 
upon  all  occafions,  even  though   fpeculatively 
they   might  be   true,   which  God    forbid   they 
Ihould  !   Particularly  I  do  not  fee  the  reafon  why 
ht  Ihould  be  fo  fond  of  declaring,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  have  made  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain  ele^ive  5   why  he  thinks  it  fea- 
fonable  to  preach  up  with  fo  much  earneftnefs, 
for  now  three  years  together,   the  doftrine  of 
refiftance   and   Revolution   at  all  j  or  to   aflert 
that  our  laft  Revolution  of  1688  ftands  on  the 

fame 
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fame  or  fiinilar  principles  with  that  of  Franc?. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  bring  forward  ciiefe 
doflrines,  which  are  hardly  ever  reforted  to  but 
'in  cafes  of  extremity,  and  where  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  correfpondent  aiflions.  We  are  not 
called  vpon  by  any  circunnftance,  that  I  know 
of,  which  can  juilify  a  revolt,  or  which  demands 
a  Revolution,  or  can  make  an  election  of  a 
fucceffor  to  the  Crown  necefifary,  whatever  la- 
tent right  may  be  fuppofed  to  exift  for  effectu- 
ating any  of  thefe  purpofes. 

40.  Not  the  leaft  alarming  of  the  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  in  this  SeiTion,  efpe- 
cially   taken    in    concurrence   with   their    whole 
proceedings,    with  regard    to   France    and    its 
principles,   is  their  eagernefs  at  this  Seafon,  un- 
der pretence  of  Parliamentary  Reforms  (a  pro- 
je(5l  which  had  been  for  fome  time   rather  dor- 
mant)  to  difcredit  and    difgrace  the   Houfd  of 
Commons.     For  this  purpofc  thefe  Gentlemen 
had   found  a  way  to  infult  the  Houfe  by  fcveral 
atrocious   libels   in    the   form   of  petirions.     In 
particular  they  brought  up   a  libel,  or  rather  a 
complete   digeft  of  libellous   matter,   from   the 
Club  called  the  Friends   of  the  People.     It   is 
indeed  at  once  the  molx  alirdacious  and  the  m.oft 

infidious 
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infidious  of  all  the  performances  of  that  kind' 
which  have  yet  appeared.  It  is  faid  to  be  the? 
penmanihip  of  Mr.  Tierney,  to  bring  whom 
into  Pailiament  the  Duke  of  Portland  formerly 
had  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains,  and  expended, 
as  I  hear,  a  confiderable  fum  of  money. 

41.  Among  the  circumflances  of  danger 
from  that  piece,  and  from  its  precedent,  it  is 
obfcrvable  that  this  is  the  firft  petition  (if  I  re- 
member rigfit)  ccming  from  a  Club  or  AJfociatiofiy 
ftgned  by  Individuals^  denoting  neither  local  refi- 
dence,  nor  corporate  capacity.  This  mode  of  pe- 
tition not  being  ftridly  illegal  or  informal, 
though  in  its  fpirit  in  the  highefl  degree  mif- 
chievous,  may  and  will  lead  to  otlier  things  of 
that  nature,  tending  to  bring  thefe  Clubs  and 
Aflbciations  to  the  French  model,  and  to  make 
them  in  the  end  anfwer  French  purpofes :  I 
mean,  that  without  legal  names,  thefe  Clubs 
will  be  led  to  ailume  political  capacities  j  that 
they  may  debate  the  forms  of  ConlVitution  j 
and  that  from  their  Meetings  they  may  infolently 
diftare  their  will  to  the  regular  authorities  of  the 
Kingdom,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Jacobin 
Clubs  ifTue  their  mandates  to  the  National  Af- 
fembly,  or  the  National  Convention.  The  au- 
dacious 
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all  of  that  Aflbciation  (the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple) who  are  not  in  Farliament,  and  it  was  fiip- 
ported  moft  ftrenuoufly  by  all  the  Afibciators 
ivbo  ere  Members ^  wich  Mr.  Fox  at  their  head. 
He  and  they  contended  for  referring  this  libel 
to  a  comanccee.  Upon  the  queftion  of  that 
reference,  they  grounded  all  their  debate  for  a 
change  in  the  Conftitution  of  Parliament.  The 
pretended  Petition  is,  in  fa(5t,  a  regular  charge 
or  impeachment  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
digefted  into  a  number  of  Articles.  This  plan 
of  reform  is  not  a  criminal  Impeachment,  but  a 
matter  of  prudence,  to  be  fubmitted  to  the  pub- 
lick  wifdom,  which  muft  be  as  well  apprifed  of 
the  facfls  as  petitioners  can  be.  But  thofc  accu- 
fcrs  of  the  Hcufe  of  Commons  have  proceeded 
upon  the  pninciples  of  a  criminal  procefs  j  and 
have  had  the  effrontery  to  offer  proof  on  each 
Article. 

42.  This  charge,  the  party  cf  Mr.  Fox 
maintained  article  by  article,  beginning  with  the 
firft ;  namely,  the  interference  of  Peers  at  Elec- 
tions, and  their  nominating  in  effect  fcveral  of 
the  Members  of  the  Houfe  of  CommiOns,  In 
the  printed  lift  of  grievances  vsiiich  they  made 

out 
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out  on  the  occafion,  and  in  fupport  of  their 
charge,  is  found  the  Borough,  for  which,  under 
Lord  Fitzwilliams'  influence,  I  now  fit.  By 
this  Remonfcrance,  and  its  objed,  they  hope  to 
defeat  the  operation  of  property  in  Elcdions, 
and  in  reahry  to  dififoive  the  connexion  and 
com-iunication  of  interefts  which  makes  the 
Houfcs  of  Parliament  a  mutual  fupport  to  each 
other.  Mr.  Fox  and  the  Friends  of  the  People 
are  not  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  knov.',  that  Peers  do 
not  interfere  in  Eledions  as  Peers,  but  as  men 
of  property-— They  well  know  that  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  is  by  itfclf  the  feeblefi  part  of  the 
Conflitution ;  they  know  that  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  is  fupporred  only  by  its  connexions  with 
the  Crown,  and  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons; 
and  that  wichout  this  double  connexion  the 
Lords  could  not  exift  a  fingle  year.  They 
know,  that  all  thefe  parts  of  our  Conftitution, 
whilft  they  are  balanced  as  oppofing  interefls, 
are  alfo  connected  as  friends  j  otherwife  nothing 
but  confufion  could  be  the  refult  of  fuch  a  com- 
plex ConHitution.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
they  who  wifh  the  common  defl:ru(5tion  of  the 
whole,  and  of  all  its  parts,  Hiould  contend  for 
their  total  feparation.  But  as  the  Houfe  of 
Comimons  is  that  link  which  conr.eds  both  the 
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other  parts  of  the  Conftitution  (the  Crown 
and  the  Lords)  'iritb  the  Mafs  of  the  People, 
it  is  to  that  link  (as  it  is  natural  enough) 
that  their  inceflant  attacks  are  directed. 
That  artificial  rcprefentation  of  the  people 
being  once  difcrcditcd  and  overturned,  all 
goes  to  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  plain 
French  democracy  or  arbitrary  monarchy  can 
poflibJy  exift. 

43.  Some  of  thefc  gentlemen  who  have 
attacked  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  lean  ta 
a  reprefentation  of  the  people  by  the  head, 
that  is,  to  individual  reprefentation.  None 
of  them  that  I  recoiled:,  except  Mr.  Fox, 
diredlly  rejedcd  it.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  he  only  rejcded  it  by  limply  de- 
claring an  opinion.  He  let  all  the  argument 
go  againft  his  opinion.  All  the  proceedings 
and  arguments  of  his  reforming  friends  lead 
to  individual  reprefentation  and  to  nothing 
elfe.  It  deferves  to  be  attentively  obfcrved, 
that  this  individual  reprefentation  is  the  only 
plan  of  their  reforniy  ivhich  has  been  explicitly 
propofed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Fox  appears  to  be  far  more  inexplicable, 
on  any  good  ground,  than  theirs,  who  pro- 
L  pofe 
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pofe  the  individual  reprefentation ;  for  he 
neither  propofes  any  thing,  nor  even  fuggefts 
that  he  has  any  thing  to  propofe,  in  lieu  of 
the  prefent  mode  of  conftituting  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares 
againft  all  the  plans  which  have  yet  been 
fuggefted,  either  from  himfelf  or  others  :  yet, 
thus  unprovided  with  any  plan  whatfoever, 
he  prefled  forward  this  unknown  reform  -with 
all  poflible  warmth  ;  and  for  that  purpofe, 
in  a  fpeech  of  feveral  hours,  he  urged  the 
referring  to  a  committee,  the  libellous  im- 
peachment of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by 
the  alTociation  of  the  Friends  of  the  People. 
But  for  Mr.  Fox  to  difcredit  Parliament 
^j  //  JldJids,  to  countenance  leagues,  cove- 
nants, and  alfociations  for  its  further  dif- 
credit, to  render  it  perfedly  odious  and 
contemptible,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  pro- 
pofe  nothing  at  all  in  place  of  what  he  dif- 
graces,  is  worfe,  if  poflible,  than  to  contend 
for  perfonal  individual  reprefentation,  and  is 
little  lefs  than  demanding,  in  plain  terms,  to 
bring  on  plain  anarchy. 

44.  Mr,    Fox    and  thefe  gentlemen   have, 
for  the  prefent,  been  defeated ;  but  they  are 
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neither  converted  nor  difheartencd.  They 
have  folcmnJy  declared,  that  they  will  per- 
fevere  until  they  iliall  have  obtained  their  ends ; 
perfifting  to  alTcrt,  that  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons not  only  is  not  the  true  reprefentative 
of  the  people,  but  that  it  does  not  anfwer 
the  purpofc  of  fuch  reprefentation  ;  moft  of 
them  infill  that  all  the  debts,  the  taxes,  and 
the  burthens  of  all  kinds  on  the  people, 
with  every  other  evil  and  inconvenience,  which 
we  have  fufFered  fince  the  Revolution,  have 
been  owing  folely  to  an  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons which  does  not  fpeak  the  fcnfe  of  the 
people. 

45.  It  is  alfo  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
Mr.  Fox,  and  all  who  hold  with  him,  on 
this,  as  on  all  other  occaiions  of  pretended 
Reform,  moft  bitterly  reproach  Mr.  Pitt 
with  treachery,  in  declining  to  fupport  the 
fcandalous  charges  and  indefinite  projecfts  of 
this  infamous  libel  from  the  Friends  of  the 
People.  By  the  animofity  with  which  they 
perfecute  all  thofe  who  grow  cold  in  this 
caufe  of  pretended  Reform,  they  hope,  that 
if  through  levity,  inexperience,  or  ambi- 
tion, any  young  perfon  (like  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
L  2  inftancej 
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inftance)  happens  to  be  once  embarked  in 
their  defign,  they  ihall,  by  a  falfc  fhamc, 
keep  him  fad  in  it  for  ever.  Many  they  have 
fo  hampered. 

46.  I  know  it  is  ufual,  when  the  peril  and 
alarm  of  the  hour  appears  ro  be  a  little  over- 
blown, to  think  no  more  of  the  matter. 
But  for  my  part,  I  look  back  with  horror  on 
what  we  have  efcaped  ;  and  am  full  of 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  dangers,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  ftill  to  be  apprehended  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  bufmcfs  has  caft 
deep  roots.  Whether  it  is  necelTarily  con- 
neded  in  theory  with  Jacobinifm  is  not 
worth  a  difpute :  The  two  things  are  con- 
nedted  in  fadh  The  partizans  of  the  one  arc 
the  partizans  of  the  other.  I  know  it  is 
common  with  thofe  who  are  favourable  to 
the  Gentlemen  of  Mr.  Fox's  party,  and  to 
their  leader,  though  not  at  all  devoted  to  all 
their  reforming  projects,  or  their  Gallican 
politics,  to  argue  in  palliation  of  their  con- 
dudl,  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  do  all 
the  harm  which  their  anions  evidently  tend 
to.  it  is  faid,  that  as  the  people  will  not  fup- 
port  them,    they  may   fafely  be  indulged  in 
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thofe  eccentric  fancies  of  Reform,  and  thofe 
theories  which  lead  to  nothing.  This  apo- 
logy is  not  very  much  to  the  honour  of  thofe 
politicians,  whofe  intcrefts  are  to  be  adhered 
to  in  defiance  of  their  condudt.  I  cannot  flat- 
ter myfelf  that  thefc  incclTant  attacks  on  the 
Conftitution  of  Parliament  are  fafe.  It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  dcfpife  the  unccafing  ef- 
forts of  a  Confederacy  of  about  fifty  pcr- 
fons  of  eminence;  men,  for  the  far  greater 
part,  of  very  an^.ple  fortunes  either  in 
poflefiion  or  in  expectancy ;  men  of  decided 
charadlers  and  vehement  palfions,  n^.en  of 
very  great  talents  of  all  kinds  j  of  much 
boldncfs,  and  of  the  greateft  poflible  fpiric 
of  artifice,  intrigue,  adventure,  and  enter- 
prize,  all  operating  with  unwearied  adivity 
and  pcrfeverance.  Thefe  gentlemen,  are 
much  ftronger  too  without  doors  than  fome 
calculate.  They  have  the  more  adive  <part 
of  the  diflenters  with  them  ;  and  the  whole 
clan  of  fpeculators  of  all  denominations— a 
large  and  growing  fpecies.  They  have  that 
floating  multitude  which  goes  with  events 
and  which  fuifers  the  lofs  or  gain  of  a  battle, 
to  decide  it's  opinions  of  right  and  wrong. 
As   long  as  by  every  art    this    party   keeps 
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alive  a  fnirit  of  difaffedlion  againfl:  the  very 
Conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  attributes, 
as  lately  it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  all 
the  public  misfortunes  to  that  Conftitution, 
it  is  abfolutcly  impoijible,  but  that  fome  nio- 
inent  muft  arrive,  in  which  they  will  ba 
~  enabled  to  produce  a  pretended  Reform  and 
a  real  Revolution.  If  ever  the  body  of  this 
compound  Conftitution  of  ours  is  fubverted 
either  in  favour  of  unlimited  Monarchy, 
or  of  wild  Democracy,  that  ruin  will  mojl 
certainly  be  the  refult  of  this  very  fort  of 
machinations  againft  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 
It  is  not  from  a  confidence  in  the  views  or 
intentions  of  any  Statefman,  that  I  think  he 
is  to  be  indulged  in  thcfe  perilous  amufe- 
ments. 

47.  Before  it  is  made  the  great  objedl 
of  any  man's  political  life  to  raife  another 
to  power,  it  is  right  to  confider  what  are 
the  real  difpofitions  of  the  perfon  to  be  fo 
elevated.  We  are  not  to  form  our  judg- 
ment on  thefe  difpoiitions  from  the  rules 
and  principles  of  a  court  of  Jullice,  but  from 
thofe  of  private  difcretion  ;  not  looking  lor 
what  would  ferve   to  criminate  another,  but 
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what  is  fufficicnt  to  diredl  ourfelves.  By  a 
comparifon  cf  a  fcries  of  the  difcourfes  and 
actions  of  certain  men,  for  a  reafonable 
length  of  time,  it  is  impoflible  not  to  obtain 
fufBcicnt  indication  of  the  general  tendency 
of  their  views  and  principles.  There  is  no 
other  rationul  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  true, 
that  in  fome  one  or  two,  perhaps  not 
vveil-weighed  e.xprefTions,  or  fome  one  or 
two  unconnected  and  doubtful  affairs,  we 
may  and  ought  to  judge  of  the  adlions  or 
words  by  our  previous  good  or  ill  opinion 
of  the  man.  But  this  allowance  has  its 
bounds.  It  does  not  extend  to  any  regular 
courfe  of  fyftematick  adlion,  or  of  conflant 
and  repeated  difcourfe.  It  is  againft  every 
principle  of  common  fenfe  and  ofjuftice  to 
onefelf,  and  to  the  public,  to  judge  of  a 
fcries  of  fpeeches  and  actions  from  the  man, 
and  not  of  the  man  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  language  and  conducl.  I  have  dated 
the  above  matters,  not  as  inferring  a  cri- 
minal charge  of  evil  intention.  If  I  had 
meant  to  do  fo,  perhaps  they  are  ftated 
with  tolerable  exaclnefs — But  I  have  no  fuch 
view.  The  intentions  of  thefe  Gentlemen 
may   be   very   pure.      I   do   not   difpute   it. 

But 
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But  I  think  they  are  in  fome  great  errour. 
If  thefe  things  are  done  by  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
friends,  with  good  intentions,  they  are  not 
done  lefs  dangeroufly ;  for  it  fhews  thefe  good 
intentions  are  not  under  the  dirediion  of  fafe 
maxims  and  principles. 

48.  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  Gen- 
tlemen who  call  themfelves  the  phalanx,  have 
not  been  fo  very  indulgent  to  others.  They 
have  thought  proper  to  afcribe  to  thofe  Mem- 
bers of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who,  in  ex- 
ad:  agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  abhor  and  oppofe  the 
French  fyftem,  the  bafeft  and  moft  unworthy 
motives  for  their  conducft; — as  if  none  could 
oppofe  that  atheiftick,  immoral, and  impolitick 
proje<fl  fet  up  in  France,  fo  difgraceful  and 
d.eftrudive,  as  I  conceive,  to  human  nature 
itfelf,  but  with  fome  finifter  intentions.  They 
treat  thofe  Members  on  all  occafions  with 
a  fort  of  lordly  infolence,  though  they  arc 
perfons  that  (whatever  homage  they  may  pay 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  Gentlemen  who  chufe 
to  look  down  upon  them  with  fcorn),  are  not 
their  inferiors  in  any  particular  which  calls 
for  and  obtains  juft  confideration  from  the 
3  public 
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public  ;  not  their  inferiors  in   knowledge  of 
public  law,  or  of  the  Conflitution  of  the  kinn-, 
dorn  ;   not  their  inferiors  in  their  acquaintance 
U'ith   its   foreign  and  domeftic   iaterefls  ;  not 
their  inferiors  in  experience  or  pradlice  of  bu- 
finefs  ;  not  their  inferiors  in  moral  characler  ; 
not    their   inferiors   in   the    proofs  they  have 
given   of  zeal  and  indulh-y  in  the  fervice  of 
their   country.       Without    denying    to    thcfe 
Gentlemen,    the    refpedt    and    confideration 
which.  It  is  allowed,  juftly  belongs  to  them, 
we  fee  no  reafon  why  they  fliould  not  as  well 
be  obliged  to  defer  fomething  to  our  opinions, 
as  that  we  fliould  be    bound   bHndly  and  fer- 
yilcly  to  follow  thofe  of  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  She- 
ridun,  Mr..  Grey,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Lamb- 
ton,  Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr<  Francis,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, and  others.     Wc  are  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment  and  their  equals.     Wc  never  confider 
ourfelvcs  as  their  followers.     Thcfe  Gentle- 
men (fome  of  them  h?irdly  born,  when  fome 
ot  us   came   into    Parliament)    have    thought 
proper  to   treat  us   as  deferters,  as  if  we  had 
been   lifted   into   their  phalanx  like  foldiers, 
and  had  fworn  to  live  and  die  in  their  French 
principles.     This  infolent  claim  of  fuperiority 
on  their  pan,  and  of  a  fort  of  valTalage  to  them 
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on  that  of  other  Members,  is  what  no  liberal 
mind  will  fubmit  to  bear. 

49.  The  Society  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs, 
the  Whig  Club,  and  the  Society  for  Confti- 
tutional  Information,  and  (I  believe)  the 
Friends  of  the  People,  as  well  as  fome  Clubs 
in  Scotland,  have  indeed  declared,  "  That 
**  their  confidence  in  and  attachment  to  Mr. 
"  Fox,  has  lately  been  confirmed,  flrength- 
*'  encd,  and  encreafed  by  the  calumnies  (as 
'*  they  are  called)  againft  him."  It  is  true, 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  have  thofe  teftisnonies 
in  their  favour,  againll:  certain  old  friends  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  Yet  on  a  full,  ferious, 
und  I  think  difpafiionatc  confidcration  of  the 
whole  of  what  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  their  friends  have  aded,  faid  and  written, 
in  this  SefTion*  inftead  of  doing  any  thing 
which  might  tend  to  procure  power,  or  any 
ihare  of  it  whatfoever,  to  them  or  to  their 
phalanx  (as  they  call  it)  or  to  encreafe  their 
credit,  influence,  or  popularity  in  the  nation, 
I  think  it  one  of  my  mort  ferious  and  impor- 
tant public  duties,  in  whatfoever  flation  I  may 
be  placed  for  the  fhort  time  I  have  to  live, 
^ffedually  to  Qmplpy  my  beft  endeavours,  by 
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every  prudent  and  every  lawful  means,  ta 
traverfe  all  their  dcfigns.  I  have  only  to  la- 
ment, that  my  abilities  are  not  greater,  and 
that  my  probability  of  life  is  not  better,  for  the 
more  effedlual  purfuit  of  that  object.  But  I 
truft  that  neither,  the  principles  nor  exertions 
uill  die  with  me.  I  am  the  rather  confirmed 
in  this  my  refolution,  and  in  this  my  wifli  of 
tranfmitting  it,  becaufe  every  ray  of  hope 
concerning  a  pofTible  controul  or  mitigation  of 
the  enormous  mifchiefs  which  the  principles 
of  thefe  Gentlemen,  and  which  their  con- 
nexions full  as  dangerous  as  their  principles, 
might  receive  from  the  influence  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  on  be- 
coming their  colleagues  in  office,  is  now  en- 
tirely baniflied  from  the  mind  of  every  one 
living. — It  is  apparent,  even  to  the  world  at 
large,  that  fo  far  from  having  a  power  to  di- 
red  or  to  guide  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Grey,  and  the  refl,  in  any  important  matter, 
they  have  not,  through  this  Seffion,  been  able 
to  prevail  on  them  to  forbear  or  to  delay,  or 
mitigate,  or  foften  any  one  adl,  or  any  one 
cxprelTion  upon  fubjeifts  on  which  they  eflen- 
tially  differed. 
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50.  Even  if  this  hope  of  a  poflible  con- 
troLil  did  exill,  yet  the  declared  opinions  and 
the  uniform  lin^  of  conduit  conformable  to 
thofc  opinions,  purfued  by  Mr.  Fox,  muft 
become  a  matter  of  ferious  alarm  if  he  fliould 
obtain  a  power  either  at  Court  or  in  Parjia- 
ment,  or  in  the  nation  at  large;  and  for  this 
plain  reafon— He  muft  be  the  moft  adlive 
and  efficient  member  in  any  Adminiffration 
of  which  he  Ihall  form  a  part.  That  a  man, 
or  fet  of  men,  are  guided  by  fuch  not  dubious, 
but  delivered  and  avowed  principles  and  max- 
ims of  policy  as  to  need  a  watch  and  check  on 
rhem,  in  the  exercife  of  the  highefb  power, 
ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  every  man, 
who  is  not  of  the  fame  principles,  and  guided 
by  the  fame  maxims,  a  little  cautious  how 
he  makes  himfelf  one  of  the  traverfcs  of  a 
ludder,  to  help  fuch  a  man  or  fuch  a  fet  of 
men,  to  climb  up  to  the  highclt  authority. 
A  minifter  of  this  country  is  to  be  controuUed 
by  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  He  is  to  be 
truftcd,  not  contronUedy  by  his  colleagues  in  of- 
fice; if  he  were  to  be  controulled.  Government, 
%vhich  ought  to  be  the  fource  of  order,  would  it- 
felf  become  a  fcene  of  anarchy.  Bcfides,  Mr. 
Fox  is  a  man  of  an  afpiring  and  commanding 
6  mind. 
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mind,  made  rather  to  controul,  than  to  be  con- 
troulled,  and  he  never  will  be,  nor  can  be,  in 
any  Adminiftration,  in  which  he  will  be 
guided  by  any  of  thofe  whom  I  have  been 
accuftomcd  to  confide  in.  It  is  abfurd  to 
think  that  he  would  or  could.  If  his  own 
opinions  do  not  controul  him,  nothing  can. 
When  we  conlider  of  an  adherence  to  a  man 
which  leads  to  his  power,  we  mufl  not  only 
fee  what  the  man  is,  but  how  he  flands 
related.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Fox  a6ls  in  clofe  and  infeparable  connection 
with  another  Gentleman  of  exadlly  the  fame 
defcription  as  himfelf,  and  who,  perhaps, 
of  the  two  is  the  leader.  The  reft  of  the 
body  are  not  a  great  deal  more  tradable; 
and  over  them  if  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
have  authority,  moft  alTurcdly  the  Duke  of 
Portland  has  not  the  fmalleft  degree  of  in- 
fluence. 

51.  One  muft  take  care,  that  a  blind  par- 
tiality to  fomc  perfons,  and  as  blind  an 
hatred  to  others,  may  not  enter  into  our 
minds  under  a  colour  of  inflexible  publick 
principle.  We  hear,  as  a  reafon  for  cling- 
ing to  Mr.  Fox  at  prefent,  that  nine  years 
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^go  Mr.  Pitt  got  into  power  by  mifchievous 
intrigues  vvitli  the  Court,  with  the  Diflenters, 
and  with  other  facftious  people  out  of  Par- 
liament, to  the  difcredit  and  weakening  of 
the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  His 
condudl  nine  years  ago  I  ftill  hold  to  be  very 
culpable.  There  are,  however,  many  things 
very  culpable  that  I  do  not  know  how  to 
punifh.  My  opinion,  on  fuch  matters,  I 
muft  fubmit  to  the  good  of  the  flate,  as  I 
have  done  on  other  occafions;  and  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  authors  and  ma- 
nagers of  the  American  Mar,  with  whom  I 
have  adled,  both  in  office  and  in  oppofition, 
with  great  confidence  and  cordiality,  though 
I  thought  many  of  their  ads  criminal  and 
impeachable.  Whilft  the  mifcondudt  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  aifociates  was  yet  recent, 
it  was  not  pofTible  to  get  Mr.  Fox  of  him- 
felf  to  take  a  lingle  ftep,  or  even  to  counte- 
nance others  in  taking  any  ftep  upon  the 
ground  of  that  mifcondud  and  falfe  policy, 
though  if  the  matters  had  been  then  taken  up 
and  purfued,  fuch  a  ftep  could  not  have  ap- 
peared fo  evidently  defperate  as  now  it  is. — . 
So  far  from  purfuing  Mr.  Pitt,  I  know  that 
then,  and  for  fome  time  after,  fome  of  Mr. 
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Fox's  friends  were  actually,  and  with  no 
fmall  earneflnefs,  looking  out  to  a  coalition 
with  that  gentleman.  For  years  I  never 
heard  this  circumflance  of  Mr.  Pitt's  mif- 
condu6t  on  that  occafion  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fox,  either  in  publick  or  in  private,  as  a 
ground  for  oppolition  to  that  minifler.  All 
oppofition,  from  that  period  to  this  very 
Sedion,  has  proceeded  upon  the  feparate 
meafures  as  they  feparately  arofc,  without 
any  vindidive  retrofpe(5l  to  Mr.  Pitt's  con- 
du6t  in  1784.  My  memory,  however,  may 
fail  me.  I  muft  appeal  to  the  printed  de- 
bates, which,  (fo  far  as  Mr.  Fox  is  concerned) 
are  unufually  accurate. 

52.  Whatever  might  have  been  in  our 
power,  at  an  early  period,  at  this  day  I  fee 
no  remedy  for  what  was  done  in  1784.  I 
had  no  great  hopes  even  at  the  time.  I  was 
therefore  very  eager  to  record  a  remonftrance 
on  the  journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
as  a  caution  againft  fuch  a  popular  delufioii 
in  times  to  come ;  and  this  I  then  feared, 
and  now  am  certain,  is  all  that  could  be 
done.  I  know  of  no  way  of  animadverting 
on  the  Crown.     I  know  of  no  mode  of  calling 
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to  account  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  who  threw 
out  the  India  Bill,  in  a  way  not  much  to 
their  credit.  As  little,  or  rather  lefs,  am  I 
able  to  coerce  the  people  at  large,  who  be- 
haved very  unwifcly  and  intemperatcly  on 
that  occafion.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  accufed, 
by  me  as  well  as  others,  of  attempting  to 
be  Miniflcr,  without  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  though 
he  did  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Crown. 
Ihat  Houfe  of  Commons,  whofe  confidence 
he  did  not  enjoy,  unfortunately  did  not  it- 
felf  enjoy  the  confidence,  (though  W'e  well 
deferved  it)  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
public.  For  want  of  that  confidence,  the 
then  Houfe  of  Commons  did  not  furvive  the 
conteft.  Since  that  period  Mr.  Pitt  has  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  Crown,  and  of 
the  Lords,  and  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons^ 
through  two  fuccefhve  Parliaments ;  and  I 
fufpedt  that  he  has  ever  fmce,  and.  that  he 
does  ftill,  enjoy  as  large  a  portion,  at  leafl, 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  without 
doors,  as  his  great  rival.  Before  whom, 
then,  is  Mr.  Pitt  to  be  impeached,  and  by 
whom?  The  more  I  confider  the  matter, 
the  more   firmly  I  am  convinced,    that   the 
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idea  of  profcribing  Mr.  Pitt  indirecily,  when 
you  cannot  direflly  punifh  him,  is  as  chime- 
rical   a    project,    and   as   unjuftifiable,    as    it 
would    be  to   have   profcribed   Lord   North. 
For  fuppoling,  that  by  indirect  ways  of  op- 
pofition,  by  oppofition  upon  meaRires  which 
do  not   relate  to   the   bufmefs  of  1784,    but 
which  on  other  grounds  might  prove  unpo- 
pular, you  were  to  drive  him  from  his  fear, 
this  would  be  no  example   whatever  of  pu- 
nifhment  for  the   matters  we  charge  as   of- 
fences in   1784.     On  a  cool  and  difpafiion- 
ate  view    of    the   affairs    of    this    time    and 
country,  it  appears  obvious  to  me,  that  one 
or  the  other  of  thofe  two  great  men,    that 
is,  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox,  muft  be  Minifter. 
They  are,  I  am  forry  for  it,  irreconcileable. 
Mr.  Fox's  condu6l  in  this  SeJJion  has  rendered 
the   rdea  of   his    power  a   matter  of  fcrious 
alarm  to  many  people,  who  were  very  little 
pleafed   with   the   proceedings    of   Mr.    Pitt 
in  the  beginning  of  his  adminiflration.     They 
like   neither   the   condud    of    Mr.   Pitt,    in 
1784,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Fox,    in   1793;    but 
they  eftimate,    which   of   the   evils    is    molt 
prelling  at  the  time,  and  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  confequence  of  a  change.      If  Mr.  Fox 
N  be 
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be  wedded,  they  muft  be  fenfible,  that  his 
ppinions  and  principles,  on  the  now  exifting 
l^ate  of  things  at  honne  and  abroad,  muft  be 
taken  as  his  portion.  In  his  train  muft  alfo 
be  taken  the  whole  body  of  gentlemen,  who 
are  pledged  to  him  and  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  common  politicks  and  principles.— 
I  believe  no  King  of  Great  Britain  ever  will 
adopt  for  his  contidential  fervants,  that 
body  of  gentlemen,  holding  that  body  of 
principles.  Even  if  the  prcfent  King  qr  his 
iuccelTor  ftiould  think  fit  to  take  that  ftep, 
I  apprehend  a  general  difcontent  of  thofe, 
who  with  that  this  nation  and  that  Europe 
iliould  continue  in  their  prcfent  ftate,  would 
cnfue  ;  a  difcontent,  which,  combined  with 
the  principles  and  progrefs  of  the  new  men 
in  power,  would  ftiake  this  kingdom  to  its 
foundations.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  po- 
litical conjedlure  can  be  more  certain  than 
this. 

53.  Wifhout  at  all  defending  or  palliating 
Mr.  Pitt's  condurt  in  1784,  1  muft  obferve, 
that  the  crilis  of  1793,  with  regard  to  every 
thing  at  home  and  abroad,  is  full  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  1784  ever   was;    and,    if 
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much  more  important.  It  is  not  to  nine 
years  ago  we  are  to  look  for  the  danger  of  Mr, 
Fox's  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  conduft,  and  that 
of  the  Gentlemen  who  act  with  them.  It 
is  at  /bis  very  time,  and  in  /bis  very  fcflloi?, 
that,  if  they  had  not  been  ftrenuoiiDy  re- 
filled, they  would  not  only  merely  have  dif- 
credited  the  Houfe  of  Commons  (as  Mr. 
Pitt  did  in  1784,  Mhcn  he  perfuaded  tiic 
King  to  rejed  their  advice,  and  to  appea! 
from  them  to  the  people),  but,  in  my  opi- 
nion, would  have  been  the  means  of  whoily 
fubverting  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  tlic 
Houfe  of  Peers,  and  the  whole  Conflitution 
aiflual  and  virtual,  together  with  the  fafety 
and  independence  of  this  nation,  and  the 
peace  and  fettlemcnt  of  every  State  in  the 
now  Chrittian  world.  It  is  to  our  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  Jacobinifm,  and  of  the 
probability  by  corruption,  fiction,  and  force, 
of  its  gaining  ground  eweiy  where,  that  the 
queftion  whom  and  what  you  are  to  fupporc 
is  to  be  determined.  For  my  part,  without: 
doui)t  or  hcfitation,  I  look  upon  Jacobinifin, 
as  the  moft  dreadful,  and  the  moll  lliame- 
ful  evil,  which  ever  aSiioled  mankind,  a 
N   2  thing 
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thing  which  goes  beyond  the  power  of  all 
calculation  in  its  mifchief ;  and  that  if  it  is 
iuffered  to  exifl:  in  France,  we  mud  in 
England,  and  fpeedily  too,  fall  into  that 
calamity. 

54.   I  figure  to  myfelf  the  purpofe  of  thefc 
Gentlemen  accomplifhed,  and   this  Miniftry 
deflroyed.     I  fee  that  the  perfons  who  in  that 
cafe  mufl"  rule,  can  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Fox, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Lanf- 
downe,  Lord  Thurlovv,  Lord  Lauderdale,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  the  other  Chiefs  of 
r.he  Fricncis  of  the  People,  the  Parliamentary 
Reformers,  and  the  Admirers  of  the  French 
devolution.     The  principal  of  thefe  are  all 
f)rmally   pledged    to    their   projeds.      If  the 
Duke  of  Porthind  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  fhould 
be  admitted   into  that  fyftem   (as  they  might 
and  probably   \vouid   be),   it  is  quite  certain 
they  could  not  have  the  fmalleft  weight  in  it ; 
lefs.   indeed,   than   what   they   now  poffefs,  if 
Icfs  Were  poffible  :  becaufe  they  w  ould   be  lefs 
wanted   than   they  now   are  ;    and  becaufe  all 
thofe  who  wifned  to   join  them,   and  to  act 
under  them,  have  been  rejecled  by  the  Duke 
-jf  Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  themfclvcs; 
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and  Mr.  Fox,   finding  them  thus  by  tliem- 
felves  difarmed,  has  built  quite  a  new  fabric, 
upon  quite  a  new  foundation.     There  is  no 
trifling  on  this  fubject.   We  fee  very  difirindly 
before  us  the  Miniftry  that  would  be  formed, 
and  the  plan  that  would  be  purfued.     If  wc 
like  the  plan,    we  muft  wifh    the  power   of 
thofe  who  are  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  but 
to   purfue    the   political    exaltation   of  thofc 
whofe  political  meafures  wc  difapprovc,  and 
whofe  principles  we  dilTcnt  from,  is  a  fpccie* 
of  modern  politicks  not  cafily  comprehcnfible, 
and  which  muft  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try, if  it  fhould  continue  and  fpread.      Mr. 
Pitt  may  be  the  worft  of  men,  and  Mr.  Pox 
may  be  the  beft ;   but,  at  prefent,  the  former 
is  in  the  intereft  of  his  country,  and  of  the 
order  of  things   long  efl:abliflied  in  Europe: 
Mr.  Fox  is  not.     I  have,  for  one,  been  born 
in  this  order  of  things,  and  would  f^iin  die  in, 
ii.     I  am  fare  it  is  fufficient  to  make  men  as 
virtuous,  as  happy,  and  as  knowing   as  any 
thing  which  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  friends  abroad 
or  at  home,  would  fubflitute  in  its  place;  and  I 
fliould  beforry  that  anyfet  of  politicians  Oiould 
obtain  power  in  England,  whofe  principles  or 
fchcmcs  fliould  lead  tlicm  to  countenance  per- 
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fons  or  fadions  whofe  obje(fl  is  to  introduce 
feme  new  devifed  order  of  things  into  England, 
or  to  fupport  that  order  where  it  is  already 
introduced,  in  France ;  a  place,  in  which  if 
it  can  be  fixed,  in  my  mind,  it  mufl  have  a 
certain  and  decided  influence  in  and  upon  this 
kingdom.  This  is  my  account  of  my  con- 
duct to  my  private  friends.  I  have  already 
faid  all  I  wifh  to  fay,  or  nearly  fo,  to  the 
publick.  I  write  this  with  pain>  and  with  an 
heart  full  of  grief  1 
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MY   DEAR  SIR, 


I 


HAVE  been  told  of  the  voluntary,  which, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
has  been  lately  played  by  His  Grace  theJPS^i 
ofNSIHF^fK,  a  great  deal  at  my  expence,  and 
a  little  at  his  own.  I  confefs  I  fhould  have 
liked  the  compofuion  rather  better,  if  it  had 
been  quite  new.  But  every  man  has  his  tafte, 
and  His  Grace  is  an  admirer  of  antient  mufick. 

There  may  be  fbmctimcs  too  much  even  of 
a  good  thing.  A  toaft  is  good,  and  a  bumper 
is  not  bad  :  but  the  belt  toafts  may  be  fo  often 
repeated  as  to  difguft  the  palate,  and  ceafelefs 
rounds  of  bumpers  may  naufeate  artd  overload 
the  ftomach.  The  ears  of  the  moft  fleady-vo- 
ting  politicians  m^iy  at  lafl  be  ftunned  with 
three  times  three.  I  am  fure  I  have  been 
very  grateful  for  the  flattering  remembrance 
made  of  me  in  the  toafts  of  the  Revolution 
Society,  and  of  other  clubs  formed  on  the 
fame  laudable  plan.  After  giving  the  brim- 
Q  ming 
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ming  honours  to  Citizen  Thomas  Paine,  an^i 
to  Citizen  Dr.  Prieftley,  the  gentlemen  of 
thefe  clubs  feldom  failed  to  bring  me  forth  in 
my  turn,  and  to  drink,  "  Mr.  Burke,  and 
**  thanks  to  him  for  the  difcuffion  he  has  pro- 
voked." 

I  found  myfelf  elevated  with  this  honour  ; 
for  even  by  the  collifion  of  refiftancc,  to  be  the 
means  of  ftriking  out  fparkles  of  truth,  if  not 
merit,  is  at  leaft  felicity. 

Here  I  might  have  reftcd.  But  when  I 
found  that  the  great  advocate,  Mr.  Erfkine, 
condefcended  to  refort  to  thefe  bumper  toafts, 
as  ihc  pure  and  exuberant  fountains  of  poli- 
.ticks  and  of  rhetorick,  (as  I  hear  he  did,  in 
three  or  four  fpeeches  made  in  defence  of  cer- 
tain worthy  citizens)  I  was  rather  let  down  a 
little.  Though  flill  fomewhat  proud  of  my- 
felf, I  was  not  quite  fo  proud  of  my  voucher. 
Though  he  is  no  idolater  of  fame,  in  fome 
way  or  other,  Mr.  Erlkinc  will  always  do  him- 
felf  honour.  Methinks,  however,  in  follow- 
ing the  precedents  of  thefe  toafls,  he  feemcd 
to  do  more  credit  to  his  diligence,  as  a  fpecial 
pleader,  than  to  his  invention  as  an  orator. 
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T6  thofc  who  did  not  know  the  abundance 
of  his  refources,  both  of  genius  and  erudition, 
there  was  fomething  in  it  that  indicated  the 
want  of  a  good  alTortmcnt,  v.ith  regard  to  rich- 
nefs  and  variety,  in  the  magazine  of  topicks 
and  common-places,  which  I  fuppofe  he  keeps 
by  him,  in  imitation  of  Cicero  and  other  re- 
nowned dcchiimers  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Erlkine  fupplied  fomething,  I  allew, 
from  the  ilores  of  his  imagination,  in  meta- 
morpholing  the  jovial  toafts  of  clubs,  into  fo- 
lemn  fpecial  arguments  at  the  bar.  So  far 
the  thing  fhewed  talent  :  however  I  mult  ftill 
prefer  the  bar  of  the  tavern  to  the  other  bar. 
The  toafts  at  the  firft  hand  were  better  than 
the  arguments  at  the  fecond.  Even  when  the 
toafts  began  to  grow  old  as  farcafms,  they 
were  walhed  down  with  ft  ill  older  pricked 
eiedlion  port ;  then  the  acid  of  the  wine  made 
fome  amends  for  the  want  of  any  thing  piquant 
in  the  wit.  But  when  His  Grace  gave  them 
a  iecond  transformation,  and  brought  out  the 
vapid  ftuff",  which  had  wearied  the  clubs  and 
difgufted  the  courts ;  the  drug  made  up  of  the 
bottoms  of  rejected  bottles,  all  fmeiiing  fo 
woefully  of  the  cork  and  of  the  cafk,  and  of 
O  2  every 
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every  thing  except  the  honed  old  lamp,  and 
when  that  fad  draught  had  been  farther  in- 
fed:ed  with  the  gaol  pollution  of  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  was  dafli<^  and  brewed,  and  in- 
effecflually  ftummcd  again  into  a  fenatorial  ex- 
ordium in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  I  fownd  all 
the  high  flavour  and  mantling  of  my  honours, 
taflclefs,  flat,  and  ftale.  Unluckily^  the  new 
tax  on  wine  is  felt  even  in  the  greateft  for- 
tunes, and  His  Grace  fubmits  to  take  up  with 
the  heel-taps  of  Mr.  Erfkine, 

I  have  had  the  ill  or  good  fortune  to  pro- 
voke two  great  men  of  this  age  to  the  publi- 
cation of  'their  opinions ;  I  mean.  Citizen 
Thomas  Paine,  and  His  Grace  the  ****  of 
*******.  I  am  not  fo  great  a  leveller  as 
to  put  thefe  two  great  men  on  a  par,  either  in 
the  fl:ate,  or  the  republick  of  letters :  but,  "  the 
**  field  of  glory  is  a  field  for  all."  It  is  a 
large  one  indeed,  and  wc  all  may  run,  God 
knows  where,  in  chace  of  glory,  over  the 
boandlefs  expanfe  of  that  wild  heath,  \\hofe 
horizon  always  flies  before  us.  I  alFure  His 
Grace  (if  he  will  yet  give  mc  leave  to  call 
liim  fo)  whatever  may  be  faid  on  the  authority 
of  the  clubs,  or  of  the  bar,  that  Citizen  Paine 
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(who,  they  will  have  it,  hunts  with  me  Itk 
couples,  and  who  only  moves  as  I  drag  hiyi 
along),  has  a  fufiicicnt  adtivity  in  his  own  na- 
tive benevolence  to  difpofe  and  enable  him  to 
take  the  lead  for  himfelf.  He  is  ready  to 
blafpheme  his  God,  to  infult  his  king,  and  to 
libel  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  without 
any  provocation  from  me,  or  any  encourage- 
ment from  His  Grace.  I  affure  him,  that  I 
lliall  not  be  guilty  of  the  injuftice  of  charging 
Mr.  Paine's  next  work  againft  religion  and 
human  fociety,  upon  His  Grace's  excellent 
fpeech  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords.  I  farther  alfurc 
this  noble  Duke,  that  I  neither  encouraged 
nor  provoked  that  worthy  citizen  to  leek  for 
plenty,  liberty,  fafety,  juftice  or  lenity,  in 
the  famine,  in  the  prifons,  in  the  decrees  of 
convention,  in  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
in  the  guillotine  of  Paris,  rather  than  quietly  to 
take  up  with  what  he  could  find  in  the  glutted 
markets,  the  unbarricadoed  lircets,  the  drowfy 
Old  Bailey  judges,  or,  at  worft,  the  airy,  whole- 
fome  pillory  of  Old  England.  The  choice  of 
country  was  his  own  tafle.  The  writings 
>vere  the  effects  of  his  own  zeal.  In  fpite  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Pricflley,  he  was  a  free  agent, 
J  admit,  indeed,  that  my  praifes  of  the  Britifli 
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government  loaded  with  all  its  encumbrances  ; 
clogged  with  its  peers  and  its  beef  j  its  parfons 
and  its  pudding;  its  Commons  and  its  beer; 
and  its  dull  flaviili  liberty  of  going  about  juft 
as  one  pleafcs,  had  fomething  to  provoke  a 
Jockey  of  Norfolk*,  who  was  infpircd  with. 
the  refolute  ambition  of  becoming  a  citizen 
of  France,  to  do  fomething  which  might  ren- 
der him  worthy  of  naturalization  in  that  grand 
afylum  of  perfecuted  merit:  fomething  which 
iliould  intitlc  him  to  a  place  in  the  fenate  of 
the  adoptive  country  of  all  the  gallant,  gene- 
rous and  humane.  This,  I  fay,  was  poflible. 
But  the  truth  is  (with  great  deference  to  His 
Grace  I  fay  it)  Citizen  Paine  acled  without 
any  provocation  at  all  ;  he  adcd  folely  from 
the  native  impulfes  of  his  own  excellent  heart. 

His  Grace,  like  an  able  orator,  as  he  is, 
begins  with  giving  me  a  great  deal  of  praife 
for  talents  which  I  do  not  poffefs.  He  does 
this  to  intitle  himfelf,  on  the  credit  of  this 
gratuitous  kindnefs,  to  exaggerate  my  abufe  of 
the  parts  which  his  bounty,  and  not  that  of 
nature  has  bedowed  upon   me.     In  this,  too, 

•  Mr,  Paine  is  a  Norfolk  man,  from  Thctfortl, 
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he  has  condefcended  to  copy  Mr.  Erfkinc. 
Thcfc  pricfrs  (I  hope  they  will  excufe  me; 
I  mean  priefts  of  the  Rights  of  Man)  begin 
by  crowning  me  with  their  flowers  and  their 
fillets,  and  bedewing  me  with  their  odours,  as 
a  preface  to  their  knocking  me  on  the  head 
with  their  confccrated  axes.  I  have  injured, 
fay  they,  the  Conftitution ;  and  I  have  aban- 
doned the  whig  party  and  the  whig  principles 
that  I  profeffed.  I  do  not  mean,  my  dear  fir, 
to  defend  myfelf  againft  His  Grace.  I  have 
not  much  intereft  in  what  the  world  fliall 
think  or  fay  of  me  ;  as  little  has  the  world 
an  inrcreft  in  what  I  fliall  think  or  fay  of  any 
one  in  it  ;  and  I  wilh  that  His  Grace  had 
fullered  an  unhappy  man  to  ejijoy,  in  his  re- 
treat, the  melancholy  privileges  of  obfcurity 
and  forrow.  At  any  rate,  I  have  fpoken,  and 
I  have  written  on  the  fubjecfl.  If  I  have 
written  or  fpoken  fo  poorly  as  to  be  quite 
forgot,  a  frefli  apology  will  not  make  a  more 
lafting  impreffion.  **  I  muft  let  the  tree  lie 
**  as  it  falls."  Perhaps  I  muft  take  fome 
fhame  to  myfelf.  I  confefs  that  I  have  aded 
on  my  own  principles  of  government,  and 
not  on  thofe  of  His  Grace,  which  are,  I  dare 
iay,  profound  and  wife;  but  which  I  do  not 
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pretend  to  underfland.  As  to  the  party  to  which 
he  alludes,  and  which  has  long  taken  its  leave  of 
tne,  I  believe  the  principles  of  the  book  which  he 
condemns,  are  very  conformable  to  the  opinions 
©f  many  of  the  moft  confiderable  and  moll 
grave  in  that  defcrlption  of  politicians.  A 
few  indeed,  who,  I  admit,  are  equally  refpedl:- 
able  in  all  points,  differ  from  me,  and  talk 
His  Grace's  language.  I  am  too  feeble  to 
contend  with  them.  They  have  the  field  to> 
tliemfelves.  There  are  others  very  young 
and  very  ingenious  perfons,  who  form,  pro- 
bably, the  largeft  part  of  what  His  Grace,  I 
believe,  is  pleafed  to  confider  as  that  party. 
Some  of  them  \Verc  not  born  into  the  world, 
and  all  of  them  were  children,  when  I  en- 
tered into  that  connexion.  I  give  due  credit 
to  the  cenforial  brow,  to  the  broad  phylac- 
teries, and  to  the  impofing  gravity  of  thofe 
magifterial  rabbins  and  doctors  in  the  cabala 
of  political  fcience.  I  admit  that  "  wifdom 
"  is  as  the  grey  hair  to  man,  and  that  learning 
"  is  like  honourable  old  age."  But,  at  a  time 
when  liberty  is  a  good  deal  talked  of,  perhaps 
I  might  be  excufed,  if  I  caught  fomething  of 
the  general  indocility.  It  might  not  be  fur- 
prifing,  if  I  lengthened  my  chain  a  link  or 
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two,  and  in  an  age  of  relaxed  dilciplinc,  gave 
a  trifling  indulgence  to  my  own  notions.  If 
that  could  be  allowed,  perliaps  I  might  fome- 
times  (by  accident,  and  without  an  unpardon- 
able crime)  trult  as  much  to  my  own  very 
careful  and  very  laborious,  though,  perhaps, 
fomewhat  purblind  difquilitions,  as  to  chcir 
foaring,  intuitive,  eagle-eyed  authority ;  but 
the  modern  liberty  is  a  precious  thing.  It 
muft  not  be  profaned  by  too  vulgar  an  ufe-i 
It  belongs  only  to  -the  chofcn  few,  who  are 
born  to  the  hereditary  reprefentation  of  the. 
whole  democracy,  and  who  leave  nothing  at 
all,  no,  not  the  oifal,  to  us  poor  outcafts  of 
the  plebeian  race. 

Amongft  thofc  gentlemen  w  ho  came  to  au- 
thority, as  foon,  or  fooner  than  they  came  of 
age,  I  do  not  mean  to  include  His  Grace. 
With  all  thofe  native  titles  to  empire  over  our 
minds  which  diftinguifh  the  others,  he  has 
a  large  fhare  of  experience.  He  certainly 
ought  to  underftand  the  Britiih  Conllitution 
better  than  I  do.  He  has  ftudied  it  in 
the  fundamental  part.  For  one  election  I 
have  feen,  he  has  been  concerned  in  twenty.; 
Nobody  is  Icfs  of  a  vifionciry  theorifi ;  no- 
P  body 
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body  has  drawn  his  fpeculations  more  from 
^praclice.  No  Peer  has  condefcended  to  fu- 
perintend  with  more  vigilance  the  declining 
franchifes  of  the  poor  Commons.  "  With 
"  thrice  great  Hermes  he  has  out-watched 
"  the  bear."  Often  have  his  candles  been 
burned  to  the  fnuff,  and  glimmered  and  flunk 
in  the  fockets,  whilft  he  grew  pale  at  his  con- 
ftitutional  (ludies ;  long  fleeplefs  nights  has 
he  wafted ;  long,  laborious,  Ihiftlefs  journies 
has  he  made,  and  great  fums  has  he  expended, 
in  order  to  fecure  the  purity,  the  independ- 
ence, and  the  fobriety  of  eledions,  and  to 
give  a  check,  if  pofTible,  to  the  ruinous 
charges  that  go  nearly  to  the  deftrudion  of 
the  right  of  elcdion  itfclf. 

Amidft  thefc  his  labours,  his  Grace  will  be 
pleafed  to  forgive  me,  if  my  zeal,  lefs  enlight- 
ened to  be  fure  than  his  by  midnight  lamps 
and.ftudies,  has  prefumed  to  talk  too  favour*. 
ably  of  this  Conftitution,  and  even  to  fay  fome- 
thing  founding  like  approbation  of  that  body 
which  has  the  honour  to  reckon  his  Grace  at 
the  head  of  ir.  Th-ofe  who  diflike  this  par- 
tiality, or,  if  his  Grace  pleafes,  this  flattery  of 
mine,    have  a  comfort  at  hand.      I  may  be 
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refuted  and  brought  to  fliame  by  the  mofl 
convincing  of  all  refutations,  a  pradlical  re- 
futation. Every  individual  Peer  for  himfelf 
may  fhew  that  I  was  ridiculoufly  wrong  j  the 
whole  body  of  thofe  noble  perfons  may  refute 
me  for  the  whole  corps.  If  they  pleafe,  they 
are  more  powerful  advocates  againft  them- 
fclves,  than  a  thoufand  fcribblers  like  me  can 
be  in  their  favour.  If  I  were  even  poflellcd 
of  thofe  powers  which  his  Grace,  in  order  to 
heighten  my  offence,  is  pleafed  to  attribute 
to  me,  there  viould  be  little  difference.  The 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Erfkine  might  faveMr.  ***** 
from  the  gallows,  but  no  eloquence  could 
fave  Mr.  Jackfon  from  the  effecls  of  his  own 
potion. 

In  that  unfortunate  book  of  mine,  which  ii 
put  in  the  index  expurgatGrius  of  the  modern 
whigs,  I  might  have  fpoken  too  favourably 
not  only  of  thofe  who  wear  coronets,  but  of 
thofe  who  wear  crowns.  Kings  however  have 
not  only  long  arms,  but  frrong  ones  too.  A 
great  Northern  Potentate  for  iallancc,  is  able 
in  one  momient,  and  with  one  bold  ilroke  of 
his  diplomatick  pen,  to  efface  all  the  volumes 
which  I  coulu  write  in  a  century,  or  which 
P   :,  tht 
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the  moft  laborious  publicifts  of  Germany  ever 
carried  to  the  fair  of  Leipfick,  as  an  apology 
for  monarchs  and  monarchy.  Whilft  I,  or  any 
other  poor  puny  private  fophift,  was  defending 
the  declaration  of  Pihiitz,  his  Majefl'y  might 
refute  me  by  the  treaty  of  Bafle.  Such  a  mo- 
narch may  deftroy  one  republick  becaufe  it 
had  a  king  at  its  head,  and  he  may  balance 
this  extraordinary  a<5t  by  founding  another  re- 
publick that  has  cut  off  the  head  of  its  king. 
I  defended  that  great  Potentate  for  affociating 
in  a  grand  alliance  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
old  governments  of  Europe ;  but  he  puts  me 
to  filence  by  delivering  up  all  thofe  govern- 
ments (his  own  virtually  included)  to  the  new 
fyftem  of  France.  If  he  is  accufed  before  the 
Parifian  tribunal  (conftituted  for  the  trial  of 
kings)  for  having  polluted  the  foil  of  liberty 
by  the  tracks  of  his  difciplined  flaves,  he 
clears  himfelf  by  furrendering  the  fineft  parts 
of  Germany  (with  a  handfome  cut  of  his  own 
territories)  to  the  offended  majefty  of  the  re- 
gicides of  France.  Can  I  rcfifbthis?  Ami 
refponfible  for  it,  if  with  a  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  a  rope  about  his' neck,  he  makes  atnende 
honorable  to  the  Sans-Cidotterie  of  the  republick 
one  and  indivifible  ?  In  that  humiliating  atti- 
tude. 
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tude,  in  fpite  of  my  protefts,  he  may  fuppli- 
cate  pardon  for  his  menacing  proclamations ; 
and  as  an  expiation  to  thofe  whom  he  failed 
to  terrify  with  his  threats,  he  may  abandon 
thofe  whom  he  had  feduced  by  his  promifes. 
He  may  facrifice  the  Royalifts  of  France  whom 
he  had  called  to  his  ftandard,  as  a  falutary  ex- 
ample to  thofe  who  fliall  adhere  to  their  na- 
tive Sovereign,  or  fliall  confide  in  any  other 
who  undertakes  the  caufc  of  opprefled  king* 
and  of  loyal  fubjeds. 

How  can  I  help  it,  if  this  high-minded 
Prince  will  fubfcribe  to  the  invectives  which 
the  regicides  have  made  againft  all  kings,  and 
particularly  againft  himfelf  ?  How  can  I  help 
it,  if  this  Royal  propagandift  will  preach  the 
do(5lrine  of  the  rights  of  men  ?  Is  it  my  fault, 
if  his  profellors  of  literature  read  ledtures  (m 
that  code  in  all  his  academies,  and  if  all  the 
penfioned  managers  of  the  news-papers  in  his 
dominions  diffufe  it  throughout  Europe  in  an 
hundred  journals?  Can  it  be  attributed  to  me, 
if  he  will  initiate  all  his  grenadiers,  and  all  his 
huffars  in  thefe  high  myfteries?  Am  I  refpon- 
lible,  if  he  will  make  le  Droit  de  rHommCy  or  ia 
Souveraineti  da  Peuple  the  favourite  parole  of 
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his  military  orders?  Now  that  his  troops  arc 
to  a6l  with  the  brave  legions  of  freedom,  no 
doubt  he  will  fit  them  for  their  fraternity.  He 
will  teach  the  Pruflians  to  think,  to  feel  and 
to  ad  like  them,  and  to  emulate  the  glories 
of  the  Regiment  de  I'Echaffaut*  He  will  em- 
ploy the  illuftrious  Citizen  Santerre,  the  ge- 
neral of  his  new  allies,  to  inllrucl  the  dull 
Germans  how  they  fhall  conduct  themfclves 
towards  perfons  who,  like  Louis  the  XVlth, 
(whofe  caufe  and  pcrfon,  he  once  took  into 
his  protedion)  fliall  dare  without  the  fanction 
of  the  people,  or  with  it,  to  confider  them- 
fclves as  hereditary  kings.  Can  I  arreft  this 
great  Potentate  in  his  career  of  glory  ?  Am  I 
blameable  in  recommending  virtue  and  reli- 
gion as  the  true  foundation  of  all  monarchies, 
becaufc  the  Prote(^l:or  of  the  three  religions  of 
the  Weftphalian  arrangement,  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  Republick  of  Philofophy, 
Ihall  abolilh  all  the  three?  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  prevent  the  grand  Patron  of  the 
reformed  church,  if  he  chufcs  it,  from  an- 
nulling the  Calviniftick  Sabbath, and  eflablilh- 
•ing  the  Decadi  of  Atheifm  in  all  his  ftatcs. 
He  may  even  renounce  and  abjure  his  fa- 
vourite myfticifm  in  the  temple  of  reafon.    In 
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thefe  'things,  at  leaf!:,  he  is  truly  defpotick. 
He  has  now  (liaken  hands  with  every  thing 
which  at  firft  had  infpired  him  with  horrour. 
It  would  be  curious  indeed  to  fee,  (what  I  fhall 
not  however  travel  fo  f:ir  to  fee)  the  ingenious 
devices,  and  the  elegant  tranfparcncies  which 
on  the  reftoration  of  peace  and  the  commence- 
ment of  Prullian  liberty  are  to  decorate  Potz- 
dam  and  Charlottenburg  fejligiante.  What 
fhades  of  his  armed  ancellors  of  the  Houfe  of 
Brandcnburgh  will  the  Committee  of ///«wi//<fj 
raife  up  in  the  opcra-houfe  of  Berlin,  to  dance 
a  grand  ballet  in  the  rejoicings  for  this  aufpi- 
cious  event  ?  Is  it  a  Grand  Mailer  of  the 
Teutonick  Order,  or  is  it  the  great  Eleftor? 
Is  it  the  firft  King  of  Pruflia  or  the  laft  ?  or 
is  the  whole  long  line  (long,  I^mcan  a  parte 
ante)  to  appear  like  Banquo's  royal  proceflion 
in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  ? 

How  can  I  prevent  all  thefe  arts  of  Royal 
policy  and  all  thefe  difplays  of  Royal  magni- 
/ficence  ?  How  can  I  prevent  the  Succeifor  of 
Frederick  the  Great  from  afpiring  to  a  new, 
and  in  this  age  unexampled  kind  of  glory? 
Is  it  in  my  power  to  fay,  that  he  fhall  not 
make  his  confeffions  in  the  ftyle  of  St.  Auftiii 
2  or 
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or  of  Roufleau  ?  That  he  fhail  not  aiTume  the 
chara<5ler  of  the  penitent  and  flagellant,  and 
grafting  monkery  on  philofophy,  ftrip  himfelf 
of  his  regal  purple,  clothe  his  gigantick  limbs 
in  the  fackcloth  and  the  hair-fhirty  and  exer- 
cife  on  his  broad  flioulders  the  difciplinary 
fcourge  of  the  holy  order  of  the  Sans-Culottes  f 
It  is  not  in  me  to  hindex  Kings  from  making 
neworders  of  religious  and  martial  knighthood. 
i  am  not  Hercules  enough;  to  uphold  thofe 
orbs  which  the  AtlalTes.of  the  world  are  fo 
delirous  of  fliifting  from  their  weary  flioul- 
ders.  What  can  be  done  againft  the  magna- 
nimous refolution  of  the  great  to  accomplifh 
the  degradation  and  the  ruin  of  their  own 
character  and  lituation? 

What  I  fay  of  the  German  Princes,  that  I 
fay  of  all  the  other  dignities  and  all  the  other, 
inrtitutions  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  If 
they  have  a  mind  to  deftroy  themfelves,  they 
may  put  their  advocates  to  filence  and  their 
advifers  to  fliamc.  I  have  often  praifed  the 
Aulick  Council.  It  is  very  true  I  did  fo.  I 
thought  it  a  tribunal,  as  well  formed  as  hu- 
man wifdom  could  form  a  tribunal,  for  co- 
ercing the  great,  the  rich  and  the  powerful; 
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for  obliging  them  to  fubmit  their  necks  to 
the  imperial  laws,  and  to  thofe  of  nature  and 
of  nations ;  a  tribunal  well  conceived  for  ex- 
tirpating peculation,  corruption  and  oppref- 
fion,  from  all  the  parts  of  that  vail"  heteroge- 
neous mafs  called  the  Germanic  Body.  I 
fliould  not  be  inclined  to  rctracft  thefe  praifes 
upon  any  of  the  ordinary  lapfes  into  which 
human  infirmity  will  fall  ;  they  might  flill 
ftand,  though  fomc  of  their  conclufums  fliould 
tafte  of  the  prejudices  of  country  or  of  fadlion, 
whether  political  or  religious.  Some  degree, 
even  of  corruption,  fliould  not  make  me  think 
them  guilty  of  fuicide;  but  if  we  could  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  Aulick  Council  not  regarding 
duty,  or  even  common  decorum,  liflening 
neither  to  the  fecret  admonitions  of  confci- 
cnce,  nor  to  the  publick  voice  of  fame,  fome 
of  the  members  bafcly  abandoning  their  poft, 
and  others  continuing  in  it,  only  the  more 
infam.oufly  to  betray  it,  fliould  give  a  judg- 
ment fo  fiiamelefs  and  fo  proditutc,  of  fuch 
monftrous  tind  even  portentous  corruption, 
that  no  example  in  the  hiftory  of  human  de- 
pravity, or  even  in  the  fictions  of  poctick 
imagination,  could  poflibly  match  it  ;  if  it 
fliould  be  a  judgment  which  with  cold  un- 
Q^  feeling 
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feeling  cruelty,  after  long  deliberations  fhould 
condemn  millions  of  innocent  people  to  ex- 
tortion, to  rapine  and  to  blood,  and  Ihould 
devote  fome  of  the  finefi:  countries  upon  earth 
to  ravage  and  defolation — docs  any  one  think 
that  any   fervile  apologies  of  mine,    or   any 
Ihmting  and  b^illying  infolence  of  their  own,, 
can  fave  them  from  the  ruin  that  muft  fall  on 
all  inftitutions  of  dignity  or  of  authority  that 
are  perverted  from  their  purport  to  the  op- 
prcllion  of  human  nature  in  others,  and  to  its 
difgrace   in    themfelves.     As  the   wifdom  of 
men  makes  fuch  inftitutions,  the  folly  of  men 
deftroys  them.     Whatever   we  may   pretend, 
there  is  always  more  in  the  foundnefs  of  the 
materials,  than   in  the  falhion   of  the  work. 
The  order  of  a  good  building  is  fomething. 
But  if  it  be  wholly  declined  from  its  perpen- 
dicular ;   if  the  cement   is  looie  and  incohe- 
rent ;    if  the  ftones  are  fcaling   with   every 
change  of  the  weather,   and  the  whole  top- 
pling on  our  heads,  what  matter  is  it  whether 
we  are  crufhed  by  a  Corinthian  or  a  Dorick 
ruin  ?   The  fine  form  of  a  veflel  is  a  matter  of 
ufe  and  of  delight.     It  is  plcafant  to  fee  her 
decorated  with  coft  and  art.     But  what  fig- 
nifies  even  the  mathematical  truth  of  her  form  ? 

I  What 
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What  fignify  all  the  art  and  cofl  with  which 
flie  can  be  carved,  and  painted,  and  gilded, 
and  covered  with  decorations  from  ftem  to 
flern  ;  what  fignify  all  her  rigging  and  fails, 
her  flags,  her  pendanrs  and  her  ftrcamers  ? 
what  fignify  even  her  cannon,  her  ftorcs  and 
her  provifions,  if  all  her  planks  and  timbers 
be  unfoLind  and  rotten? 

.^liamv/s  Po7itica  pinus 

Sill- a  fili-a  nobilis 

Jafles  &  genus  i^  nomen  inutile. 

I  have  been  Simulated,  I  know  not  how, 
to  give  you  this  trouble  by  what  very  few, 
except  myfcif,  would  think  worth  any  trouble 
at  all.  In  a  fpecch  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  I 
have  been  attacked  for  the  defence  of  a  fchcme 
of  government,  in  which  that  body  inheres,  and 
in  which  alone  it  can  exift.  Peers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain may  become  as  penitent  as  the  Sovereign 
of  Prufiia.  They  may  repent  of  what  they  have 
done  in  affertion  of  the  honour  of  their  King, 
and  in  favour  of  their  own  fafety.  But  never 
the  gloom  that  lowers  over  the  fortune  of  the 
caufe,  nor  any  thing  which  the  great  may  do 
towards  haftening  their  own  fall,  can  make 
Qj2  mc 
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me  repent  of  what  I  have  done  by  pen  er 
voice  (the  only  arms  I  poflcfs)  in  favour  of 
the  order  of  things  into  which  I  was  born, 
and  in  which  I  fondly  hoped  to  die. 

In  the  long  feries  of  ages  which  have  fur- 
nifhed  the  matter  of  hiftory,  never  was  fo 
beautiful  and  fo  augufi:  a  fpcclacle  prcfented 
to  the  moral  eye,  as  Europe  alforded  the  day 
before  the  revolution  in  France.  1  knew  in- 
deed tliat  this  profperity  contained  in  itfelf  the 
feeds  of  its  own  danger.  In  one  part  of  the 
fociety  it  caufed  laxity  and  debility.  In  the 
other  it  produced  bold  fpirits  and  dark  defigns. 
A  falfe  philofophy  palled  from  academies  into 
courts,  and  the  great  themfelvcs  were  infcdled 
with  the  theories  which  conduced  to  their- 
ruin.  Knowledge  which  in  the  two  laft  cen- 
turies cither  did  not  cxill:  at  all,  or  exiftcd 
iblidly  on  right  principles  and  in  chofen  hands, 
was  now  dilfufcd,  weakened  and  perverted. 
General  wealth  loofcned  morals,  relaxed,  vi- 
gilance, and  incrcafed  prefumption.  Men  of 
talent  began  to  compare,  in  the  partition  of 
the  common  flock  of  public  profperity,  the 
proportions  of  the  dividends,  with  the  merits 
©f  the  claimants.     As  ufual,  they  found  their 

portion 


portion  not  equal  to  their  eftimate  (or  perhaps 
to  the  public  eftimate)  of  their  own  worth- 
When  it  was  once  difcovered  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  France  that  a  ftruggle  between  efta- 
blifliment  and  rapacity  could  be  maintained, 
though  but  for  one  year,  and  in  one  place,  I 
was  fure  that  a  practicable  breach  was  made 
in  the  whole  order  of  things  and  in  every 
country.  Religion,  that  held  the  materials 
of  the  fabrick  together,  was  firft  fyftematically 
loofened.  All  other  opinions,  under  the  name 
of  prejudices,  muftfall  along  with  it ;  and  Pro- 
perty, left  undefended  by  principles,  became 
a  repofitory  of  fpoils  to  tempt  cupidity,  and 
not  a  magazine  to  furnilh  arms  for  defence. 
I  knew,  that  attacked  on  all  fides  by  the  in- 
fernal energies  of  talents  fet  in  adlion  by  v^ce 
and  diforder,  authority  could  not  ftand  upon 
authority  alone.  It  wanted  fome  other  fup- 
port  than  the  poife  of  its  own  gravity.  Si- 
tuations formerly  fupported  perfons.  It  now-- 
became  neceflary  that  perfonal  qualities  fhould 
fupport  fituations.  Formerly,  where  authority 
was  found,  wifdom  and  virtue  were  prefumed. 
But  now  the  veil  was  torn,  and  to  keep  off  fa^ 
crilegious  intrufion,  it  was  neceffiry  that  in  the 
fand-uary  of  government  fome^hing  iliouid  be 
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difclofcd  not  only  venerable,  but  dreadful. 
Government  was  at  once  to  fliew  itfcif  full  of 
virtue  and  full  of  force.  It  was  to  invite 
partizans  by  making  it  appear  to  the  world 
that  a  generous  caufe  was  to  be  aflcrted  ;  one 
fit  for  a  generous  people  to  engage  in.  From 
pafTive  fubmifTion  was  it  to  cxpedl  refolute 
defence  ?  No  !  It  muft  have  warm  advocates 
and  pailionate  defenders,  which  an  heavy,  dif- 
contented  acquicfccnce  never  could  produce. 
What  a  bafe  and  foolifli  thing  is  it  for  any 
confolidated  body  of  authority  to  fay,  or  to  adl 
as  if  it  Hiid,  '^  I  will  put  my  truft  not  in  my 
ownjvirtuc,  but  in  your  patience  ;  I  will  in- 
dulge in  effeminacy,  in  indolence,  in  cor- 
ruption ;  I  will  give  way  to  all  my  perverfe 
and  vitious  humours,  becaufe  you  cannot 
punifli  me  without  the  hazard  of  ruining 
yourfelves  ?*' 

I  wiflied  to  warn  the  people  againfl:  the 
greatcfl:  of  all  evils  :  a  blind  and  furious  fpirit 
of  innovation,  under  the  name  of  reform.  1 
Avas  indeed  well  aware  that  power  rarely  re- 
forms itfelf.  So  it  is  undoubtedly  when  all  is 
quiet  about  it.  Burl  was  in  hopes  that  pro- 
vident fear  might  prevent  fruitlefs  penitence. 

I  trufted 
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I  trufted  that  danger  might  produce  at  lead 
circumfpeftion  ;  I  flattered  myfelf  in  a  mo- 
ment like  this  that  nothing  would  be  added  to 
make  authority  top-heavy  ;  that  the  very  mo- 
ment of  an  earth-quake  would  not  be  the  time 
chofen  for  addincr  a  ftorv  to  our  houfes.  I 
hoped  to  fee  the  fureft  of  all  reforms,  perhaps 
the  only  fure  reform,  the  ceafing  to  do  ill. 
In  the  mean  time  I  wilhcd  to  the  people,  the 
wifdom  of  knowing  how  to  tolerate  a  con* 
dition  which  none  of  their  efibrts  can  render 
much  more  than  tolerable.  It  was  a  con- 
dition, however,  in  which  every  thing  was  to 
be  found  that  could  enable  them  to  live  to 
nature,  and  if  fo  they  plcafcd,  to  live  to  virtue 
and  to  honour. 

I  do  not  repent  that  I  thought  better  of 
thofe  to  whom  I  wilhcd  well,  than  they  will 
fuifer  me  long  to  think  that  they  dcfer\Td. 
Far  from  repenting,  I  would  to  God,  that  new 
faculties  had  been  called  up  in  me,  in  favour 
not  of  this  or  that  man,  or  this  or  that 
fyftem,  but  of  the  general  vital  principle  that 
uhilft  it  was  in  its  vigour  produced  the  ftatc 
of  things  tranfmitted  to  us  from  our  fathers  ; 
but  which,  through  the  joinr  operation  of  the 
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abufes  of  authority  and  liberty,  may  pcrifh  in 
our  hands.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  race 
of  men,  and  the  commonwealths  they  create, 
like  the  bodies  of  individuals,  grow  effete  and 
languid  and  bloodlefs,  and  ofilfy  by  the  ne- 
celllties  of  their  own  conformation,  and  the 
fatal  operation  of  longevity  and  time,  Thefc 
analogies  between  bodies  natural  and  politick, 
though  they  may  fome  times  illuflrate  argu- 
ments, furnifh  no  argument  of  themfelves. 
Thev  are  but  too  often  ufed  under  the  colour 
of  a  fpecious  philofophy,  to  find  apologies  for 
the  dcfpair  of  lazinefs  and  pufillanimity,  and 
to  excufe  the  want  of  all  manly  efforts,  when 
the  exigenciesof  our  country  call  for  them  the 
more  loudly. 

How  often  has  public  calamity  been  arrefled 
on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  by  the  feafonable 
energy  of  a  fingle  man  ?  Have  we  no  fuch  man 
panongfl  us  ?  I  am  as  fure  as  I  am  of  my  being, 
that  one  vigorous  mind  without  office,  with- 
out fituation,  without  public  fundlions  of  any 
kind  (at  a  time  when  the  want  of  fuch  a  thing 
is  felt,  as  I  am  fure  it  is)  I  fay,  one  fuch  man, 
confiding  in  the  aid  of  God,  and  full  of  juft 
reliance  in  his  own  fortitude,  vigour,  enter- 
prize 
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prize  and  perfeverance,  would  fir  ft  draw  to 
him  feme  few  like  hin^fclf,  and  then  that  mul- 
titudes, hardly  thought  to  be  in  exigence, 
would  appear  and  troop  about  him. 

If  I  faw  this  aufpicious  beginning,  baffled 
and  fruftrated  as  I  am,  yet  on  the  very  verge 
of  a  timely  grave,  abandoned  abroad  and  de- 
folate  at  home,    ftripped   of   my   boaft,    my 
hope,  my  confolation,  my  helper,  my  coun- 
fellor  and  my  guide,  (you  know  in  part  what 
I  have  loft,  and  would  to  God  I  could  clear 
myfelf  of  all  negleft  and  fault   in  that  lofs) 
yet  thus,  even  thus,  I  would  rake  up  the  fire 
under  all  the  afhcs  that  opprefs  it.     I  am  no 
longer  patient  of  the  public  eye ;  nor  am  I  of 
force  to  win  my  w  ly  and  to  juftle  and  elbow 
in  a  crowd.     But  even  in  folitude,  fomething 
may  be  done  for  fociety.     The  meditations  of 
the  clofet  have  infedled  fenates  with  a  fubtlc 
frenzy,  and  inflamed  arnues  with   the  brands 
of  the  furies.     The  cure  might  come  from  the 
fame  fource  with  the  diftemper.     I  would  add 
my  part  to  thofe  who  would  animate  the  people 
(whofe  hearts  are  yet  right)  to  new  exertions 
in  the  old  caufe. 

R  Noveltv 
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Novelty  is  not  the  only  fource  of  zeal.  Why 
iliould  not  a  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren  arife 
to  affcrt  the  honour  of  the  ancient  law,  and  to 
defend  the  temple  of  their  forefathers,  with  as 
ardent  a  fpirit,  as  can  infpire  any  innovator  to 
deftroy  the  monuments  of  the  piety  and  the 
glory  of  antient  ages  ?  It  is  not  a  hazarded 
affertion,  it  is  a  great  truth,  that  when  once 
things  are  gone  out  of  their  ordinary  courfe, 
it  is  by  acfts  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  they 
can  alone  be  re-eftablifhed.  Republican  fpirit 
can  only  be  combated  by  a  fpirit  of  the  fame 
nature  :  of  the  fame  nature,  hut  informed  with 
another  principle  and  pointing  to  another  end. 
I  would  perfuade  a  refinance  both  to  the  cor- 
ruption and  to  the  reformation  that  prevails. 
It  will  not  be  the  weaker,  but  much  the 
ftronger,  for  combating  both  together.  A 
vidlory  over  real  corruptions  would  enable  us 
to  baffle  the  fpurious  and  pretended  reforma- 
tions. I  would  not  wifh  to  excite,  or  even  to 
tolerate,  that  kind  of  evil  fpirit  which  evokes 
the  powers  of  hell  to  rectify  the  diforders  of 
the  earth.  No  !  I  would  add  my  voice  with 
better,  and  I  trufl,  more  potent  charms,  to 
draw  down  juftice  and  wifdom  and  fortitude 
ff on]  heaven,  for  the  corrcdion  of  human  vice, 
9  and 


and  the  recalling  of  human  crronr  from  the 
devious  ways  into  which  it  has  been  betrayed. 
I  would  wifh  to  call  the  impulfes  of  indi- 
viduals at  once  to  the  aid  and  to  the  controul 
of  authority.  By  this  which  I  call  the  true 
republican  fpirit,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear, 
monarchies  alone  can  be  refcued  from  the 
imbecillity  of  courts  and  the  madncfs  of  the 
crowd.  This  republican  fpirit  would  not  fuffcr 
men  in  high  place  to  bring  ruin  on  their 
country  and  on  themfelves.  It  would  reform, 
not  by  deftroying,  but  by  faving,  the  great, 
the  rich  and  the  powerful.  Such  a  republican 
fpirit,  we  perhaps  fondly  conceive  to  have 
animated  the  diflinguiflied  heroes  and  patriots, 
of  old,  who  knew  no  mode  of  policy  but  re- 
ligion and  virtue.  Thefe,  they  would  have 
paramount  to  all  conflitutions ;  they  would 
not  fuffer  Monarchs  or  Senates  or  popular 
AiTemblies,  under  pretences  of  dignity  or  au- 
thority, or  freedom,  to  fliake  off  thofe  moral 
riders  which  reafon  has  appointed  to  govern 
every  fort  of  rude  power.  Thefe,  in  appear- 
ance loading  them  by  their  weight,  do  by  that 
prelTure  augment  their  elTeniial  force.  The  mo- 
mentum is  encreafed  by  the  extraneous  weight. 
It  is  true  in  moral,  as  it  is  in  mechanical 
fcience.  It  is  true,  not  only  in  the  draught, 
R  2  but: 
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but  in  the  race.  Thefe  riders  of  the  great,  in 
efFed,  hold  the  reins  which  guide  them  in  their 
courfe,  and  wear  the  fpur  that  ftimulates  them 
to  the  goals  of  honour  and  of  fafety.  The 
great  muft  fubmit  to  the  dominion  of  pru- 
dence and  of  virtue ;  or  none  will  long  fubmit 
to  the  dominion  of  the  great. 

*'  Di5  te  minorem  quod  geris  imperas.*^ 

This  is  the  feudal  tenure  which  they  cannot 
alter. 

Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  things  are  in  a  bad 
flate.  I  do  not  deny  a  good  fhare  of  diligence, 
a  very  great  fliare  of  ability,  and  much  pub- 
lick  virtue  to  thofe  who  direct  our  affairs. 
But  they  are  encumbered,  not  aided,  by  their 
very  inftrumxCnts,  and  by  all  the  apparatus  of 
the  ftate.  I  think  that  our  Miniftry  (though 
there  are  things  againft  them,  which  neither 
yeu  nor  I  can  diflcmble,  and  which  grieve  to 
the  heart)  is  by  far  the  mofl:  honefl:  and  by  far 
the  wifeit  fyftem  of  adminiftration  in  Europe^ 
Their  fall  would  be  no  trivial  calamity. 

Not  meaning  to  depreciate  the  Minority  in 
Parliament,  whofe  talents  arc  alfa  great,  and 

to 
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to  whom  I  do  not  deny  virtues,  their  fydeni 
feems  to  me  to  be  fundamentally  wrong.  But 
whether  wrong  or  right,  they  have  not  enough 
of  coherence  among  themfelves,  nor  of  efli- 
mation  with  the  publick,  nor  of  numbers. 
They  cannot  make  up  an  adminiftration.  No- 
thing is  more  vifiblc.  Many  ether  things  arc 
againft  them,  which  I  do  not  charge  as  faults, 
but  reckon  am.ong  national  misfortunes.  Ex- 
traordinary things  muft  be  done,  or  one  of 
the  parties  cannot  (land  as  a  Miniftry,  nor  the 
other  even  as  an  Oppofition.  They  cannot 
change  their  fituations,  nor  can  any  ufeful 
coalition  be  made  between  them.  I  do  not  fee 
the  mode  of  it,  nor  the  way  to  it.  This  afped: 
of  things  I  do  not  contemplate  with  pleafurc. 

I  well  know  that  every  thing  of  the  daring 
kind  which  I  fpeak  of,  is  critical — But  the 
times  are  critical.  New  things  in  a  new  world  ! 
I  fee  no  hopes  in  the  common  tracks.  If  men 
are  not  to  be  found  who  can  be  got  to  feel 
within  them  fome  impulfe 

"  quod  nequeo  monjirare^  ^  fentio  iantiim^* 

and  which  makes  them  impatient  of  the  pre- 
fent ;  if  none  can  be  got  to  feel  that  private 
perfons  may  fometimes  afiume  that  fort  of  ma- 
gi lira  cy 
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giftrsicy  which  does  not  depend  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Kings,  or  the  eledion  of  the  people,  but 
has  an  inherent  and  felf-exillent  power  which 
both  would  recognife ;  I  fee  nothing  in  the 
world  to  hope. 

If  I  faw  fuch  a  group  beginning  to  clufler, 
fuch  as  they  are,  they  ihould  have  (all  that  I 
can  give)  my  prayers  and  my  advice.  People 
talk  of  war,  or  cry  for  peace — have  they  to 
the  bottom  conlidered  the  queftions  either  of 
war,  or  peace,  upon  the  fcale  of  the  exifting 
world  ?  No.     I  fear  they  have  not. 

Why  fhould  not  you,  yourfelf,  be  one  of 
thofe  to  enter  your  name  in  fuch  a  lift  as  I 
fpeak  of.  You  are  young  ;  you  have  great 
talents,  you  have  a  clear  head,  you  have  a 
natural,  fluent  and  unforced  elocution  ;  your 
ideas  are  juft,  your  fentiments  benevolent, 
open  and  enlarged— but  this  is  too  big  for 
your  modefty.  Oh  !  this  modefly  in  time  and 
place  is  a  charming  virtue,  and  the  grace  of  all 
other  virtues.  But  it  is  fometimes  the  worft 
enemy  they  have.  Let  him,  whofe  print  I 
jrave  you  the  other  day,  be  engraved  in  your 
memory  !  Had  it  pkafed  Providence  to  have 
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fpared  him  for  the  trying  fituations  that  feem 
to  be  coming  on,  notwithflanding  that  he  was 
fometimcs  a  little  difpirited  by  the  difpofition 
which  we  thought  Ihewn  to  deprefs  him  and 
fet  him  aiide;  yet  he  was  always  buoyed  up 
aiiain  ;  and  on  one  or  two  occaiions,  he  dif- 
covered  what  might  be  expedled  from  the 
\igour  and  elevation  of  1-is  mind,  from  hi* 
unconquerable  fortitude,  and  from  the  extent 
of  his  refources  for  every  purpofe  of  fpecu- 
lation  and  of  adion.  Remember  him,  my 
friend,  who  in  the  higheit  degree  honoured 
and  refpecled  you,  and  remember  that  great 
parts  are  a  great  truft.  Remember  too  that 
miftaken  or  mifapplied  virtues,  if  they  are 
not  as  iDernicious  as  vice,  fruftrate  at  Icaft  their 
own  natural  tendencies,  and  difappoint  the 
purpofes  of  the  great  giver. 

Adieu.      My  dreams  are  finiflied. 
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